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ATTENTION 
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BY 
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Jennings's Domestic Cycloptsdia, being a complele 

Code of Family Informalion, 

Jpst couiplcted, ill I3 Paris, (wliicli may be Lad by one or 



FAMILY CYCIX>P^DIA, 

Being a Manual of ustfiil and necessary knowledge, 
alphabetically arranscd; comprising all tbc rtcent Inven< 
li(iai,Df>cov«rin,Bn>IIinprovMnGDUin DoinenlcKocmaniy, 
Ai;riculture, and Cbeniietry -. tbe most approved methoai 
of curing Diseases, wiih tlic mode of Treatment in cases 
of Drown Ugc, otiier Accidents, nnd Poisona; observation) 
on Diet and Rcginien ; a comprehensive account of the 
most Btrikia- obgects in Na'iirat Uiatarf, Animate and 
Inanimate i and a detail of varioiii proceues in the Arts ajid 
Manuraclures : also, n roncise View of the Human Mind and 
the Passions, wiUi their partiniUr application to our Im- 
provenieat in Education and Moials. 

By J. Jennings. 

This Original and Valuable Work is printed in donble 
Colomns, on good Paper, and contains upwards of Fifitm 
Hundred Pages orinlormaliou, immediately connected with 
the pursuits of Domestic Life. By means of close printing 
aud a large page, it comprehends as much matter as is usually 
found in lis Voliimes of an ordinary lixe, and camot fUl, 
it ispreramed, of beiog conaidercd a most valuable addition 

tOaF*MILV LlUHAHV. 

%■ TheFanilg Cgelopfiia, by JsmiiJenninDs, contains 
atargemaEsof information, on mbjects connected nith the 
domestic economy of life. In matters of science and art, the 
aallier Uaa uadeuia Hlections from sources of tlie best autho- 
rity. The original materials supplied by himself are creditable 
lo Ills observation, good aenfie, and benevolence. Almost every 
topic of general inlereal will be foimd in this comprehensive 
and Judicious cooipilatidn, treated in a clear and familiar 
manner. As  book nf daily reference in the common con- 
cerns of life, it will be fonod to afford important asiittance, 
and ila ereat practical utility will, we have no donbt, ensore 
it a ready intrndnction, and a favourable reception, in every 
intelligent family. In addition to the great heads of domea- 
tic economy, agriculture, and chemistry, this work pointa 
out the be«tmodeA of curing diseasea, and obviating Ihe 
eSMti of niddni accidenta ; and presents also an outline of 
the mind and passions, with a view to tlie improvemeut of 
morals and education.— UmJAIji XagoiintjJalj/, IB^i. 



PREFACE. 



The small Work whicli 1 here "present 
to the reader, for his use and information, l 
I may presume to style truly practical, since I 
I have, throughout my life, been a breeder "j 
and keeper, and also an amateur of domes- 
tic pouUiy, pigeons, and rabbits ; at some ] 
periods, upon ratlier a considerable scale; 
and have for many years together, kept a J 
register of tlie results. I have farther done ' 
that which, 1 believe, no other man lias ] 
taken the pains to do, — kept a regular stud- 
book for those breeders, scarcely one or'B 
which was so poor as to be without a name ;_ j 
and Reguhis, Sampson, Flea-catcher, Seli-. 
ma, Moreau, Isaac, and Tom Paine, shine J 
with peculiar lustre on mypoultryand pigeon, 
list; whilst Corney Buttercup, Adam.BecU 
zcbub, Lucifer, Carolina, Hecuba, make a | 
ijgure equally splendid and equally useful j 
among tlie rabbits. I think Montaigne sa,y8 
somewhere, that if a man would sit down, 
and describe that which he has known praci 
tically, upon almost any subject, he could 



scarcely fail of being useful. Just 
my ambition extends. Nor is the world 
entirely without need of advice on this sub- 
ject, notwithstanding its antiquity, and the 
multitude of eouusellors. Of this fact I 

, had a signal proof, in a visit a few years 
lince, to an Hon. Baronet, in wliose exten- 

I sive park, and most convenient yards and 
offices, and ujjon a soil excellently adapted, 
— ' I found a sufficiency of poultry could not 
• be raised for the family use ; inconsequence 
of which, a very considerable annual ex- 
pense was incurred ata neighbouring town, 

I for an additional supply. This was regret- 
ted, and described to me as an unaccount- 
, able circumstance, by tlie housekeeper. I 
have here, moreover, an eye to a. favourite 
plan of mine, making the country-house its 
own mart for the supply of all necessaries, 
in a far more ample degree than it usually 
; implicating, among other domestic ob- 
jects, poultry, rabbits, fish, mutton, small 
■beef, and an equal abundance of the supe- 
rior, as of the orchard fruits. 

In line, I have avoided scientilic detail, 
and have addressed plain understandings 



in die plainest language, aiming at utility 
solely ; and I trust, the keeper of half a do- 
zen hens and a cock, in the comer of his 
yard, will receive information, in degree, 
equally useful and satisfactory, with another 
who may desire to enter upon the most ex- 
tenaive pUn. 

The present, or Second Edition, con- 
tains additional articles on PHEASANrs, and 
on Swine : the latter I was induced tD add 
on the representation of several friends, 
that many persons who keep a poultry-yard 
for the supply of their table, feel it conve- 
nient also to have a breeding sow, or two 
or three pigs, as a still more substantiiit aid, 
in these extravagant times, towards the sup- 
port of their household. Such economists 
would surely desire to he led into the right 
path, and my friends professed ta think me 
no improper guide, knowing that I have 
been a considerable breeder and feeder of 
pigs. 

The following letter to tlie publisherg, of 
a Right Hon. Baronet, late President of the 
Board of Agriculture, the autlior of this 
little book feels peculiarly honourable to 



himself, and a gratifying reward for his 
pains, as proceeding from a man who, 
through so great a part of his life, has la- 
boured to obtain a right understanding of 
every thing which appertains to rural affairs, 
and who has thence actually conferred so 
many solid benefits on his country. Witli 
respect to the injunctions of Sir John Sin- 

. clair, I had already anticipated them in 
part ; but I could find nothing of material 
interest respecting poultry in the books he 

 quotes, agricultural writers, in general, neg- 
lecting that subject, as of inferior concern, 
unless indeed we except one, and hm there 

, will be no doubt that I consulted. I how- 
ever recollect tlie description of a most 
complete poultry-yard, some years since, 
either in the Annals of Agriculture, or Com- 
mimications to the Board. As to consider- 
able poultry-feeders in and about London, 

I granting there be any such, exclusive of the 
goose-feeders, they must be sought, I ap- 

. prehend, among the poulterers. 

A critic in one of the Magazines, objects 
to my position, that " no live stock is less 
liable to disease than tlie rabbit, with re- 



^ar and carelul attention." I repeat the 1 
assertion, coupled witli ajiother, namGl3i;, ] 
t^t without regular and careful atteiitiooj f 
no live stock is more precarious. 

Maif 27, 1816, 

Letter of the Right Hon. Sir John Simlair, i 
Bart, to Messrs. Sherwood and Co. 

(COPV.) 

Gentlemen, 

I have read over Mr. Moubray's Trea>l 
lise on Domestic Poultry, which seems to f 
be the best work hitherto printed on tbatl 
subject ; but it might be mufth improved by | 
a careful examination of all the Comity Ri^ 1 
ports, and otlier recent agricultural publi- 
cations. The reports should be specifi-j 
cally referred to, when quoted, by the page. 
1 will trouble you to procure from the au- \ 
thor. or by any other channel, the names 1 
of the principal feeders of poultry, in and I 
about London, and their places of abode. 

(Signed) JOHN SINCLAIR. ] 
Nov. 1815. 

With the Third Edition, in the hope of I 



idmng these pages additionally useful, 
rattle reader is presented with the results of 
1 tile Author's observation and practice in the 
kfamt^ Dairy. The convenience of inilk, 
ll)utter, and cream, in an English Country 
J House, is indispensable ; and the object is 
I <o obtain those in sufficient plenty, in an ap- 
"propriate, husband-like style, and within 
tiie fair line of expense. An attention to 
the rules herein recommended, the author 
^ has DO reason to doubt, will not fail to as- 
^fluresuch desirable effects. 

Marth 1, 1819. 

The FouHTH Edition contains an addi- 

)aono-aiheNatureandManagementqfBces; 

\ subject on wliich tliere has ever been a 

uitable disagreement amongst Economists, 

Bsome advocating it as a matter deserving 

nivcrsal attention, others decrying it as a 

jling of the meanest consequence. The Au- 

Ifcor has endeavoured to reconcile this dif- 

kference, and trusts he has succeeded. The 

fFowIs and Animals exhibited in the Fron- 

k tispicce, were selected individuals, drawn 

Vrom the hfe by Mr. Webb. 



^lar and careful attention." I repeat tlie 
assertion, coupled with another, namelj", 
that without regular and careful attention, 
no live stock is more precarious. 

Muy 27, ISIG. 



Gentlehem, 
I have read over Mr. Moubniy's Treatiae an Domntic 
Poultry, whicli ■eenii to be Ihe be^C work liitherlo priuted 
on UiHt subject; but it iniglit be much improved by a carefal 
examiDBtioo of all tlie County Reports, and utber recent 
agricultural publicatiom. The reports ihould be ipeciGcalEy 
referred to, wben quoted, by tlie page, I will trouble ym 
to procure from Ihc author, or by any other channel, the 
names of the principal feeders of poultry, id and about 
London, and their places of abode. 

(Sifined) JOHN SINCLAIB. 

Nov. IBIS. 

With the Thitd Edition, in the hope of rendering these 
pages additionally Dseful, the reader is presented viith the 
reaulU of the Author's obserratioii and practice in Ibe 
FamUi) Dairy. The coovenience of milk, butler, aud cream, 
in an English Coantry House, is indispensable ; and the 
object is to obtain those in lufficieut plenty, in an appro- 
priate, huiband-like style, and nitbin the fair line of ex- 
pense. Ad attention to (he lules herein reeommended, Ihe 
author has no reason to donbc, will not fail to aisorc smcIi 
desirable cffccli. 

Maetk 1, iei9. 



Tbe FotiKTk EuiTtoH c^Maibs Vm addjrion on (lie ^'u- 
turt mid Management nf Btrs; a ^inbject on whitli (litre lias 
ever been a notable lUsegrceincnt amongst iLconomists, 
' imif adrocating it ai a niftlter tl««crvlng universal attention, 
others decrying it n a tiling of the mealieil coiueqDBnce. 
The Autbor has endeavonred ta reconcile tJiis tlifference, 
. and tnuts lie luu tncceedGd, Tlie Fowls and AnJnMla exhi- 
bited in tlie Frontispiece, were selected indiviiliiRlt, drawn 
from the life by Mr. Webb. 

The Pro il a most oorrecl Itkenera. It wa» bred in Bucks, 
but i» of the OifordBliire dairy breed. These breeds wera 
•rifliaally, althougb light intheear, yel, in general, lop-eared, 
, vith a few, a» is nsiial, vp-eavrd ; and that form of the ear 
lias, of late years, becume mare coininon, the feeders, I 
it^ticie, eiteeming the upright, or prick-eared pigs, as the 
meedictt Ihrivers and best travellers. Tlie arebed, or roach- 
back, alio is preferred, oi consisting of the best part of the 
carcase to the cutting batcher, by affording a large space 
for pork chops. The np-ear, I am assured, has not been 
derived from any alien or tnferlor cross. Hy ancient and 
respected friend, Mr. Wynl, from whom I have received 
conslant and beneficUlinstrnctioBS on these snbJect9,thlaDgh 
inch a long course of years, sold this, in a lot of dairy pigs, 
at Finchley, and gave me tlie opportuility of having its Ibmi 
delineated. 

lie Kuffolk Cow is the property of Mr. Brawn, of the 

I Southampton Arms, Camden Town, and gtvei remarkably 

I ^)dchm)lk, as well as a profitable quantity. The head, per- 

' api the chief index of the breed, ii correctly drawn ; but 

je picture appears more hggy, and somewhat lets snbsian- 

I yt^ in form than the origiDal. 

The Spanish Fowls were sold by Mr. Castang to a person 
I ^ Holtoway, who lays, nolwithstandins tbtir targe site, 
T ^t^ty are^rfectly wliite fleshed and delicate. 
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^DOMESTIC POULTRY, &c. 



SECTION I. 



Various Species, 



^^^^Under the term Domestic PouLTRV.in 
i this country, are generally understood — the 

Ckickai or Fowl, Turkey, Duck, Quose^ 
Pea and Guinea Fozvl ; to wiiich^ perhaps, 
may be added, the Swan. The wild varie- 
ties of the above species, of tue duck more 
especially, are objects of pursuit to the 
sportsman, and to those inhabitants of the 
sea coasts, and of the vicinities of lakes and 
livers, where wild fowl are taken in decoys 
for market. 

CUSTOMS. 

ly Britain, where a greater quantity of 
butcher's meat is consumed than probably 
B 



9 Customs of other Countries. 

in any other part of the world, poultry has 
ever been deemed a luxury, and conse- 
quently not reared in such considerable 
quantities as in France, Egypt, and some 
other countries, where it is used more as a 
necessary article of food, than as a delicacy 
for the sick, or a luxury for the table. In 
France, poultry forms an important part of 
the live stock of the farmer, and it has been 
said of that country, the poultry yards sup- 
ply a much greater quantity of food to the 
gentleman, the wealtliy tradesman, and the 
substantial fanner, than the shambles do ; 
and it is well known that, in Egypt, it has 
been from time immemorial a considerable 
branch of rural economy, to raise domestic 
poultry for sale, hatched in ovens by artifi- 
cial heat. The warmer climates are far 
more favourable than ours for the purpose 
of raising poultry, and the same rule neces> 
sarily holds with respect to this country, 
where the warmest and dryest soils are best 
adapted to this production, more especially 
of the chicken and the turkey. 
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POPULAR OPItflON. 

Tt baa been b gener&i aad popolar topic 
x)f declamation, that in former and presu- 
med happier times, our small farmers' wiret* 
raised a superior quantity of posltfy to thai 
which has been produced of late years ; *■ 
position, at best, very questionable, sioee 
poultry has never yet risen in price, beyond 
the proportion of other articles of food, and 
since the demand of the markets has been 
supplied in as full a measure as formerly. 
Suppose a heath or common, on which pout- 
try has been customarily bred, is inclosed 
and improved into farms, is it not probable 
that, generally at lea'it, as large a quantity 
of poultry is reared as upon tiie land in tts 
former state of waste, and producing no com, 

, a food so absolutely necessary for that kind 
of stock ? In fact, it is open to the obser- 
vation of every one, that poultry has never 
been in this country a favourite or prevail- 
ing article of diet with the lower or mid- 
dling orders of the people ; tlieiice our 

. farmers, whether little or great, could never 
be more profitably employed, whether for 
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4* Ptmltfy a Luxury. 

Aemselyes or the commumty, than in the 
production of ihe more substantial articles 
oF food : in the mean time, 4he demand for 
tile luxury of poultry never fails to be sa- 
tisfied to the utmost extent^anda decline of 
pncein that artiele,. will be the natural con- 
sequence . of a- general decline iii the meat 
tfHurket. 
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Qualities qfFksH. 



SECTION IL 

QKoUtiesqfthe Fksh of Poultry. 

GALLINACEOtJa FOWLS, or CHICKENS.. In 

file opinion of jihysiQiahs, botb ancient aiid 
.inddem, the flesh of the chicken at three 
months old/ is the most delicate and easy 
to digest of all other animal food : thence 
best adapted to the stomachs of kidi vithials, 
or the constitutionally weak, being the l^ast 
alkalescent of all animal food,- free from ir- 
ritation, and affording a mild and innoxious 
ehyle. Age nmkes a striking difference in 
tile fteirti of fowls, since^ after the age of 
twelve montiis, it becomes tougher and more 
insoluble. The cock indeed, at that age, is 
only Used for making soup, whilst the pul- 
let is i^till excellent^ although a more sub- 
stantial viand than the chicken. Whilst 
young, the cock and hen are equally de]i-» 
cate. 
The Capon,, or castrated cock, has ever 
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The Capon — Turkey. 



been esteemed one of the greatest tlefibi- 
cies, preserviug tlie flavour and tenderness 
of the chicken, with the juicy maturity of 
age, the flesh yielding a rich and good 
chyle, and without any tendency to inflam- 
mattoD. Capons are usually crammed, and 
made excessively fat, perhaps to the verge 
of disease, in which state their flesh is nei- 
ther so delicately flavoured, nor probably 
so wholesome, as when more naturally fed. 
Indeed, the flesh of tlie barn-door fowl, or 
that fed in astateof nature, and at liberty 
to take exercise, is universally acknow- 
ledged to excel in genuine richness of fla- 
vour. There is probably greater variety 
of isize, figure, and appearance, in the chick- 
en, than in any other species of fowl, and 
also considerable variety of quality, which 
will be pointed out under their different 
heads. 

The Tu RK EY . The flesli of the turkey is 
somewhat more dense of fibre, and more 
alkalescent and substantial than that of the 
chicken, but it is reckoned nourishing and 
restorative. Age produces a similar effect 
ismthe chicken, whence the turkey, after 



Guinea Fffxls. 7 

a certain period, Is good for little except 
stewed. 

The true black Norfolk turkey is esteem- 
ed superior to all others. The copper tur- 
key, (see varieties) originally of the wild 
American breed, proved too tender, and de- 
generated in this country. 

Guinea fowls are not so white of flesh 
as the common, but more inclined to the 
pheasant colour ; in quality, short and sa- 
voury, like the flesh of the pheasant, and 
easy of digestion. In fact, the guinea fowl 
is reckoned by many a good substitute for 
Oie pheasant. They are very prolific, and 
their eggs nourishing and good. 

Guinea fowls are in season for the table 
when game is going out ; namely, from Fe- 
bruary to June ; pea fowls also are used 
in the same season. 

The Pbacock, however, has long ceased 
to form a common dish for the table in this 
country, and probably, from its coarseness 
and ill colour, when it did, the motive was 
rather show than use. 

Bustards. The Bustard is the largest 
land bird ofEurope, the cock generally 
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Bustard. 



weighing from twenty-five to twenty-seven 
pounds. The neck a foot long, the legs a 
foot and a half. It flies with some little 
I difficulty. The head and neck of tlie cock 
t ash coloured ; the back barred transversely 
I -with black and a bright rust colour. The 
greater quill feathers black, the belly white ; 
^ the tail, consisting of twenty feathers, mark- 
l ed witii broad black bars : it has three thick 
toes before and none belrind. There are 
apwards of half a dozen species of this bird, 
I two or three of which (African) are crested. 
The LITTLE Bustard, differs only in size, 
not being larger than a pheasant. They 
were known to tlie ancients in Africa, and 
in Greece and Syria ; are supposed to live 
about fifteen years ; are gregarious, and 
pair in Spring, laying only two eggs, near- 
ly of the size of a goose egg, of a pale olive 
brown, marked with spots of a darker hue. 
They sit about five weeks, and the young 
ones run, like partridges, as soon as deli- 
vered from the shell. The cocks will fight 
mitil one is killed or falls. Their flesh has 
ever been held most delicious, and I sup- 
pose they are fed npon the same food as the 



Recommended lo Keepers. 9 

Tliere were formerly great flocks of bus- 
tards in this country, upon the wastes and 
in the woods, particularly in Norfolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Dorset, and in various parts 
of Scotland, where they were hunted with 
greyhounds, and very easily taken. Buf- 
fon was mistaken in his supposition that 
these birds are incapbble of being propagat- 
ed in the domestic state, chiefly on account 
of tile difficulty of providing them with 
proper food, which, in their wild state, he 
describes to be heath berries and large 
earth-worms. Probably the haw or white- 
thorn beny might succeed equally well. 
Mr. Castang uiforms me that a person in 
Norfolk has at this time some bustards: 
also tliat he had last year an old bustard 
and four eggs, which he sold to Lord Stan- 
ley, and a pair of bustards to the Earl of 
Damley. To those who aim at variety and 
novelty in this line, the bustard appears pe- 
culiarly an object for propagation and in- 
crease, since the flesh is of unrivalled exceN 
lence, and it is probable this fowl will ren- 
der great weight of flesh for the food con- 
mmeid. 

B 3 
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The Aquatic Species. 

The Duck. The flesh of the duck is of 
a Baroury anU somewhat of a stimulant na- 
ture, is said to afford a preferable nourish- 
ment to that of the goose, being not so 
gross, and more easily digested : and that 
of the wild duck is reckoned still more easy 
of digestion than the tame, although more 
aavoury. 

The Goose. The whole anserine or 
goose tribe, of which there is great variety, 
«re held to afford a food highly stimulant, 
of a strong flavour and viscous quality, and 
of a putrescent tendency. The flesii of Uie 
tame goose is more tender than that of the 
wild, but genejally, it is a diet best adapt- 
ed to good stomachs and powerful digestion^ 
and should be sparingly used by the seden- 
tary and weak, or by persons subject to cu- 
taneous diseases. 

The fat, or grease of the goose, is more 
subtle, penetrating, and resolvent, tlian the 
lard of swine, and is an excellent article to 
be reserved for domestic use, in various 
cases. Sportsmen of the old school held 
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me opinion, extraordinary as it may now 
aeeoi, that when a kennel of hounds show 
symptoms of rabies, or madness, the best 
prophylactic remedy, is to keep a consider- 
able flock of geese in it, for a length of time ; 
and the late Dr. James, exceedingly attach- 
ed to dogs, inclined to give a degree of cre- 
dit to this presumed remedy, which, if real, 
must consist in the saline and penetrative 
qualities of the anserine excrement. 

The Swan. The cygnet, or young swan 
only, is reckoned eatable, and that after a 
peculiar preparation, although, in old time, 
the swan formed a dish of embellishment 
and show at great feasts, Swan fat pos- 
sesses probably much the same qualities as 
that ofthe goose above described, but is 
supposed somewhat more mild and emol- 
lient. The skin ofthe swan, applied to the 
parts affected, is said to be efficacious in 
rheumatic pains, and to strengthen the ner- 
vous system : applied to the stomach, it dis- 
pels flatulencies and assists digestion. 

Cygnets. Young swans are sometimes 
fattened for home use, or presents, but are 
not to be purchased. 
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GALLINACEOUS FOWLS. 



Varieties. 



Wb have no history so ancient as the- 
domestication of the common cock and hen. 
Tlie coek was supposed to be of Persian 
origin, but the species has been since propa- 
gated and introduced into general use, 
througliout the whole worhl, fiom east to 
West, from the buniing climate of India to 
the frozen zone. Although fowls used for 
tile table are by nature granivorous, yet all 
the various species, the goose perhaps ex- 
cepted, are carnivorous likewise, and great 
devourers of fish. 

The principal varieties in use, of the 
common species or fowls, are — dung-hill 

FOWLS GAME— DAllKING POLAND BAN- 

lAM — CHITTAGONG, or MALAY SHAGBAG 

^SPANISH, and their endless subvarieties. 



Game. 



1^ 



The common dong-iiill fowl needs no 
description — of middling size, every yariety 
of colour, and to be found in every part of 
the country- 
Game. 
Game fowls are too well known to require- 
a particular description. Their plumage^ 
particularly the red, is most beautiful ami 
rich ; their si2e somewhat below the common, 
and their symmetry and delicacy of limbs to 
be compared with those of tlie race horse 
and the deer, or, in more strict analogy, 
with tlie wild species of their own genus. 
Tiie ancients kept game cocks for the same 
purpose as tlio modems ; and there is a game 
breed at present existing in India ; but I 
have not hitherto obtained any information 
as to the origin of om' game breed, which 
has been established duiing many centuries 
in this country. Their flesh is of tlie most 
beautiful white, and supeiior to that of all 
other breeds of domestic fowls, for richness 
and delicacy of flavour, but the extreme dif- 
ficulty of rearing tlie chickens, for their na- 
tural pugnacity of disposition shows itsel£ 
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at the earliest possible period, deteri? most 
, breeders, excepting those who breed for 
the cockpit. I have many times had whole 
broods, scarcely feathered, stone-blind 
from fighting, to the very smallest indivi- 
' duals ; the rival couples moping in corners, 
snd renewing their battles on obtaining 
i tile first ray of light. On this account few 
^an be reared, and as this disposition, to 
ft certain degree, prevails in the half bred. 
it prevents crossing with the game cock, 
etiierwise a great improvement. The game 
, eggs are smaller than common, fine shaped. 
«nd extremely delicate. 
Philanthropists are in the habit of declaim- 
, Ing much against the practice of cock-pit 
I, Battles, but, on reflection, tlie cruelty of that 
•port will befound among tlie least, wherein 
[.the feelings of animals are concerned, since 
I fighting, in the game cock, is a natural and 
I BTesistible passion, and can never take place 
tgainsthis will, since those engaged in regu- 
lar combat, upon the arena, would do so 
Toluntarily, and witli equal ardour, did they 
meet in the desert. Another and similar 
mistake is the supposed additional cruelty 



of arming the heets of the cock witb steel, 
nhich, on the contrary, conduces to shorten 
the period of their sutTerings. Throwing at 
cocks, indeed, is really a dinbolical and 
conteraptible act of barbarity, as are all 
other tortures wliich animals are compelled 
to undergo. Such are totally against the 
laws of reason, common sense, and com- 
mon humanity, and sufficient to bring into 
disgrace and contempt the code of law* 
in which they are tolerated. The human 
being who can feel pleasurable sensations, 
on witnessing the agonized feelings, harass- 
mpnt and affright, of even the meanest brute 
animal, deserves, in tlie first instance, su- 
preme and pointed contempt ; in the next, 
that is to say, after light imparted without 
effect, detestation and abhorrence. 

An old German wjiter, of the name of 
Cranenstein, we are informed, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of our thi'owing 
at cocks on Slirove Tuesday. Whilst tke 
Danes were masters of England, and lord- 
ed it over the natives, the inhabitants of a 
certain city, grown weary of slavery, had 
formed a secret conspiracy to murder their 
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masters in one bloody night, when tivelvc 
men had undertaken to enter tJie town-halh 
by stratagem, and seizing the arms, to sur- 
prize the guard which kept it ; at which time, 
their fellows, upon a signal given, were to 
come out of tlieir houses, and murder all 
opposers : but while they were putting this 
plan in execution, the unusual crowing ami 
fluttering of the cocks, near the place which 
they attempted to enter, discovered and frus- 
trated their design ; upon which the Danes 
became so enraged that they redoubled their 
cruelty,, exercising still greater severity over 
the English. Soon alter, however, the Eng- 
lish being freed from the Danish yoke, they 
instituted the custom of throwing at cocks, 
on Shrove Tuesday, the day of their disap- 
pointment, from a stupid and barbarian pas- 
sion of revenge against the innocent cause 
of their misfortune, instead of admiring tlic 
natural vigilance of the birds, however un- 
fortunately applied in a particular case : a 
reverse of tlie conduct of the Romans, who 
honoured tlie vigilance of the geese which 
saved the capitol. This infamous sport, al- 
tliough at first only practised in one city, 
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in process oftime became a national- diver"- 
sion, and remains even to this hour, in some ] 
parts of the country, exhibiting a strong taint ! 
of original ignorance and barbarism in the 
national character, which has not been wiped. ' 
out by legislation. 

Every one has heard the horrible story of ' 
Ardesoif of Tottenham, who, about thirty 
years since, being disappointed by a famoui 
game cock refusing to fight, was incited by 
hissavagfl passion to roast the axiimaValivei 
whilst entertaining his friends. The comi 
pany alarmed by the dreadful shrieks of the 
poor victim, interfered, but were resisted by 
Ardesoif, who threatened deatli to any who 
siiould oppose him ; and in a storm of ra- 
ging and vindictive delirium^ and uttering 
the most horrid imprecations, he dropped 
down dead. I had hoped to find this one 
among the thousand fanatical lies which have 
been coined, on the insane expectation that 
truth can be advanced by the propagation 
of falsehood ; but to my sorrowful disap- 
pointment, on a late enquiry among the 
friends of the deceased miscreant, I found. 
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the truth of the horrible story but too pro- 
b&blf-. 

The Darking fowl, so called from a 
town in Surrey, where probably tJie variety 
was first bred, and where, and in its vicinity, 
they are to be found in great plenty and 
perfection, is, in the third degree, the largest 
of our fowls, well shaped, having a long ca- 
pacious body and short legs, and is a plen^ 
tifiil layer. The genuine colour entire white ; 
chief distinctive mark, five claws upon each 
foot. The white is probably not so pure, 
as that of certain of tlie dung-hill fowls, nor 
is the colour of tlie flesh, that inclining to a 
yellow, or ivory shade. The Daiking ar« 
the species generally made into capons. 

In a late agricultural survey of the coun- 
ty of Sussex, an attempt is made to deprive 
Darking of the honour of originating this 
famous variety of fowls, with what degree 
I of success it would be a waste of time to en- 
quire ; it is sufficient we possess such a va- 
riety, and know where to obtain it in per- 
fection. The surveyor pretends tliatthe Dark- 
ing fowls are all raised in the Weald of Sus- 
sex, and tliat Horsham is the chief market 
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forthem. Thai their having five claws is by 
no means their true and original characteris- 
tic, such peculiarity being merely fortuitous, 
and in fact objectionable ; and tliat those 
so marked are deemed a bastard breed. No 
doubt it is probable that, having five claws, 
accidentally brought into notice, certain fine 
and well-formed individuals ; but from those 
proceeded a distinguished permanent varie- 
ty, and that variety bearing tlie name of 
Oarking, seems a sufficient proof in favour 
of that town and its neighbourhood. In the 
meaa time, the appellation, Darking fowl, 
has been in use, 1 apprehend, far beyond 
the memory of any one now living : and it 
is not at all improbable, the large Sussex 
breed has originated from a Darking cross, 
the peculiar mark of five clavvs, disappear- 
ing in the course of time, from the small 
number of Darking cocks employed, com- 
pared with that of the Sussex or common 
cocks, which were not so distinguished. 
Such is a common case in crossing varie- 
ties of live stock ; tlie home variety in the 
end gets uppermost, as being the majority. 
Ill fine, live claws form an original dis- 
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tinction, in the coiiinion cock and hen, ad!- 
verted to by Buffon ; nor is there any thing 
inconvenient or injurious in it, the fifth claw 
being seldom of sufficient magnitude to en- 
cumber the foot, or cause it to scratch out 
the eggs, as has been apprehended. 

Poland. 
The Poland fowls, as they arc general- 
ly called, where chiefly imported from Hol- 
land, Their colour shining black, witli white 
tops on the head of both cock and hen. The 
head is fiat, surmounted, by a fleshy ppotu- 
berancc, out of which spiing tlic crown fea- 
thers or top, white or black, with the fleshy 
King Ua\"id's eroivu. consisting of four or 
five spikes. They are not so thickly cover- 
ed with featliers as some other breeds, and 
still less so with down. Their form is plump 
and deep, and the legs of the best species 
not too long. Perhaps the genuine sort has 
always five claws, and as the Poland cock 
will produce occasionally white stock from 
white English hens, it is not improbable, tlie 
similarity of form likewise considered, tiiat 
eur famous Darking breed may Iiave beciL 
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originally raised from that cross : or suppo- 
sing such speculation groundless, the Dark- 
iug differing as it does from the commoD, 
may have been an imported breed. 

The Polanders are not only kept as orna- 
mental, but they are one of tlie most useful 
varieties ;* particularly on account of the 
abundance of eggs they lay, being least in- 
clined to set of any other breed, whence they 
are sometimes called everlasting layers, and 
it is usual to set their eggs under other hens. 
They fatten as quickly as any. breed, and 
are in quality similar to tlie Carkiiig ; Uieir 
flesh perhaps more juicy and of a richer 
flavour. 

Besides the Polanders, there is a small 
woriety now imported from Holland, called 
;vERY-DAY HENS, which are everlasting Uy- 
The eggs of the everlasting layers, 
generally, are not so large as those of 
the common hens, nor equally substantial 
and nutritious. This seems an obvious con- 
sequence. From October 2i)th to the 25th 
of tlie following September, our five Poland 
hens laid 503 eggs, one of them only sitting 
vithin the time. An avwage egg weighed 
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1 ounce 5 drams, exclusive of the shell, 
which in this breed is very thin ; the above 
ntimber makmg a total weight of 50J4bs. 
and a fraction. 

The tops of these fowls should be periodi- 
oally chpped near the eyes, or they grow 
into the eyes of the fowls and nearly blind 
tiiem, rendering them very subject (o alarm 
and to be driven away. This is particular- 
ly necessary in wet weather. 

Bantam, a well known small breed, atU' 
ginally from India, valued chiefly for its gro- 
tesque figure and delicate flesh. 

There has been lately obtained a variety 
of Bantams, extremely small, and as smooth 
legged as a gamo fowl. From their size 
and delicacy, they are very convenient, a* 
they may always stand in the place of chick- 
eus, when small ones are not otherwise to 
be had. They are also particularly useful 
for sitting upon the eggs of partridges and 
pheasants, being good nurses, as well ai 
good layers. 

In addition, there is a South American 
variety, either from Brazil or Buenos Ay- 
res, which wilt roost in trees. They are 
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very beautiful, paiiridge-spotted, and streak- 
ed ; the eggs small and coloured like thoie 
of the pheasant ; botli the flesh and eggs are 
fine flavoured and delicate. 

The Chittaooho or Malay, another 
Indian variety, is, as a contrast to the Ban- 
tam, probably the largest of the Gailinaee- 
ous tribe. They are in colour, striated yel- 
low and dark brown, long necked, serpent 
headed, and high upon the leg ; their flefh 
dark, coarse, and chiefly adapted to soup. 
They are good layers, and being well fed, 
produce tlie largest of hens' eggs, and of the 
most substantial nutriment. Being too long 
legged, they are not, generally, steady wt- 
ters. 

Buflbn introduces several foreign varie* 
ties, of which I have no practical knowledge 

—the HAHBUBOtl COCK, tlie WONDERFUL 

INDIAN COCK, and the Muscovite black 
SAME HEH. I have heard of a West In- 
dia breed which are everlasting layers. The 
wonderful Indian cook is described as a 
bird of most beautiful plumage, consisting 
of the following five colours — black, white, 
green, red, and blue. The back part of the 
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bead has a sort of fleshy substance of pyra- 
midal figure, scaly, and of a blood red co- 
lour: the bill thick and strong, and the 
breast mottled beautifully, with red and 
green. The tail consists of twelve large 
Hammg feathers, resembling those of a pea- 
cock. The comb upon the head is double, 
with a single wattle hanging beneath the 
lower mandible, an inch and a half long ; 
the beak and legs yellow. It is a wild fowl, 
but easily dorae>iticated. Nothing is said of 
the qnality of itK flesh. 

Shackbaos. Formerly the largest va- 
riety, botin prnbiibility it has been entirely 
worn out lur some years. It was called 
the duke of Leods' breed, his grace, more 
than fifty ycr.rti siitoe, being a great amateur 
breeder of tJa-m ; but it does not appear 
whether his giiicc first raised the variety, or 
whether it aioie merely from improving the 
size of -the common dung-hill kmd, ami from 
any foreitrn cross ; but the former is the 
most probi'Mf Ciinjectnre, on account of the 
whiteness ^iiul fineness of the flesh, in the ge- 
nuine shackhi'g. The only one I ever pos- 
sessed was a rpti one, in 1784-, weighing 
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about ten pounds, which was provided for 
me at tlie price of one guinea, by GofFthe 
dealer, who tlien hved upon Holborn Hill, in 
London, and who, at the end of two years, 
received him back at half a guinea, having 
allowed me in tbe interim thi'ce shillings and 
sixpence each, for such thoroughbred cock 
chickens as I chose to send to him. At that 
period, the real duke of Leeds' breed had 
become very scarce, which induced the deal- 
ers to put Shackbag cocks to Malay heus, 
by that means keeping up the original stan- 
dard size, but entirely ruining the coloiu: 
and delicate flavour of the flesh. The shack- 
bag fowl was a convenient substitute for the 
turkey, to the frequent great convenience of 
poidterers and inu-kecpers, at Wokiughani 
and elsewhere. 

The breed of Shackbags, it has been al- 
ready observed, has been many years ex- 
tinct, and the substitute of the Malay cross 
is not satisfactory. A large variety has 
been since introduced with success; across 
between the Spanish and our Barking breed, 
tlio best of which are to be found in Sussex 
C 
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and near Woking, Berks. The Spaniard is 
very large, the plumage black, flesh white 
and ddicate, and the new variety equals in 
size the old duke of Leeds' breed. They 
are well adapted for capons, and produce 
the largest eggs to be obtained. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Turkey. 

Of the Turkey, or .Meleagris^^v&^n. 
and others assert there is but one species^ 
and the only varieties I am aware of, in' 
this country, are the copper and white, the 
former long in great esteem ; the latter of 
a most delicate whiteness, contracted with 
its red head, said to have been originally 
imported from Holland : and the Norfolk 
black already described* 

On the etymology of the word turkey I am 
altogether at a loss, unless we may suppose 
such a name to have been ludicrously be- 
stowed from the ostentatious strut of the bird, 
by way of comparison with the pompous 
gravity of the Turk, an idea perhaps counte- 
nanced by the erroneous notion that turkeya 
were indigenous to Africa, and had been 
originally imported from thence to Europe. 
Dhe fact, however, seems to be suflicientlj 

c2 
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ascertained, that the turkey was entirely un- 
known to the old world, and tliat it had nei- 
ther Greek nor Latin names, until it re- 
ceived the modem Ltttin denomination of 
meleagris. 

The turkey was seen in America, by the 
first discoverers, and intituled, by tlie Spa- 
nish doctor Fernandez, galhis JndiciiSy and 
gallus paiv, the peacock of the Indies, 
They were both in a wild and domesticated 
state in America, on the arrival of tlie 
Spaniards, the wild being represented as 
of the larp;est size, reaching even the weight 
of sixty pounds, and of a superior flavour, 
but the flesh of a red colour. There is, how- 
ever, some discrt'pancy in these accounts, 
certain of our voyagers representing the wild 
turkeys of Virginia as carrion, utterly unfit 
to be eaten, and express tlieir disappoint- 
ment in the expectation nf a good meal from 
some wliich they shot from a tree. 

This bird, of such worth and consequence 
for domestic use, was most probably intro- 
duced into this country from Spain, soon af- 
ter the discovery of America ; since Tusser, 
who lived in the reign of Henry VII. re- 
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))resents it as a common Christmas dish, 
together with pig, goose, and capon. The 
turkey did not reach France quite so early ; 
tbe first intelligence we haveof it in that coun- 
try, being at the nnptial feast of Charles 
IXth, in the year 1570. They have since 
been domesticated throughout the civiHzcd 
world, ill every dimate, altliough said not 
to succeed equally on the barren sands of 
Africa. 

There is a sameness of colour in the wild 
tarkey, and tlic original stock seems to have 
been black, domestication generally indu- 
cing a variety of colours. Yet one woul A 
suppose that white also must have been a 
primitive colour with them, else the ti-ansi- 
tioD from black to white would be rather 
unaccountable. In a state of nature, they 
are laid to parade in flocks of five hundred, 
feeding, in general, where abundance of net- 
tles are to be found, the seed of which is 
their common food : they also feed upon a 
small red acorn, which, in the warm and 
fertile parts of America, is ripe in March, 
when the turkeys become so fat as to be 
unable to fly more than a few hundred 
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yards, and are then soon run down \yy dogs 
and horsemen. They roost upon the highest 
trees, and are very easily shot or otherwise 
destroyed, being a heedless and stupid bird. 
Since the planting and cultivation of such 
extensive tracts in America, tlie wild breed 
of turkeys has been driven into the unculti- 
vated regions, and has long since become 
very rare. The Indians make elegant clo- 
thing and beautiful fans of wild turkey fea- 
thers, and die French of Louisiana manu- 
facture them into umbrellas. The antipa- 
thy which the turkey cock entertains for 
any diiiigof a red colour is well known: 
and will indeed never be forgotten by my- 
' self, who, at about the age of eight years, ha- 
ving on a red waistcoat, was chased by two 
of theiii, around a very extensive yard, to 
jny most terrible affright and discomfiture. 
The county of Norfolk breeds the largest 
quantity of these fowls for market, which in 
the season travel, in their store state, up- 
wards of one hundred miles, in a certain num- 
ber oi' days, to the metropolis. 
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Tlie Duck. 

The Goose aod Duck genus is said by 
naturalists to comprehend upwards of one 
hundred species, varying considerably in 
size and plumage from each other; compa- 
ratively tew of them have been domesti- 
cated buttlie date of that domestication is 
far beyond alT memorial or record. 

This genus of fowls was deservedly a 
great favourite witfi Uie ancients, from the 
mildness and simplicity of their character, 
from their great fecundity, and from tlie 
cheapness and ease with which they were 
provided. Although the duck will eat flesh 
and garbage of any kind like the cliicken, 
yet water insects, weeds, vegetables, corn 
and pulse, are their general food, and, as 
has been already observed, tlie goose de< 
sires notliing but the latter. The inoffen- 
sive and harmless character is common to 
both species, rendering them most pleasant 
aa well as profitable animals to keep, and 
the contrast between them and the chickens, 
in their nature and habits, is highly in favour 
oCthe goose and duck tribe. In fact, no> 
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tiling can be more savage, cruel, and vora- 
cious than the vEny nature of the common 
fowl, on which domestication and society 
work no softening efi'ect. Nor is this con- 
fined to the gam: breed, for chickens of all 
kinds will tear to jiieces, on the shghtest oc- 
casions, their nearest aftin, devouring their 
living flesh and entrails. That which is 
said of the duck, has full as much trutli, 
when applied to tlie chicken ; there is no- 
thing too nasty, putrid, and abominable to 
liuman feelings for them, upon which eager- 
ly to gratify their voracious appetites. 

The following fel'ocious trait in the cha- 
racter of the gall'ma, or common hen, is quo- 
ted from Reaumur, in the new French Dic- 
tionary of Natural History, He had shut 
up two hens with a cock ; these three indi- 
viduals lived for some time in the strictest 
harmony : on a sudden, the hens took a dis- 
like to the cock, and they both together at- 
tacked him, and succeeded in the course of 
live or six days' ill treatment, in killing him. 
Surprised at such an extraordinary conduct, 
Reaumur was curious to know the cause. 

e gave the two hens successively severa 
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cocks. Their fury kindled anew against 
each of tliem, and tliey would all have ex- 
perienced the fate of the first, had he left 
them long enough to lose all their blood 
and strength. The extraordinary part of 
this case was, first, that the cocks destroyed 
were strong aud bold, and would easily 
have governed thirty rebel hens at large, 
yet cooped up, did not attempt either to de- 
fend themselves, or even to avoid the at- 
lacksof the furies, theirwives. Secondly, the 
two hens, being released from confinement, 
became immediately as mild and submis- 
sive to the cock, as any upon the dunghill. 

Of the kind and social nature of the duck, 
I had a few years since the following ex- 
ample. 

We iHtd drawn off for the table, the 
whole of a lot of ducks, one excepted. 
This dnck immediately joined a cock and 
hens, and became so attached to them, that 
it never willingly quitted their company, 
notwithstanding some harsh usage, particu- ' 
larly from the cock. It would neither feed 
nor rest without them, and shewed its un- 
easiaess at their occasional absence b; con- 
c3 
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finual clamour. The manners and actions 
of the dtick, whether upon land or water, 
are curious and pleasant to contemplate. 
Their regular afternoon parade and march 
in line, the elder drakes and ducks in front, 
from the pond homewards, is a beautiful 
country spectacle, to be enjoyed by those 
who have a relish for the charms of simple 
nature. It is as long since ag the year 
1767, that I recollect the following trait in 
the character and manner of the duck. A 
parcel of ducks, probably a score, which had 
been accustomed to their liberty, were, for 
some particular reason, shut up during se- 
veral hours. On the door of the coop being 
opened, they rushed out, threw themselves 
into a single rank and file, and marched 
with rather a quick step, three or four times 
around a certain space, constantly bowing 
their heads to the ground, then elevating 
tliem and fluttering their wings : the cere- 
mony finished, tliey quickly adjourned to the 
water. I have laughed a thousand times 
at the conceit with which my boyish imagi- 
nation was imprest, namely, that the act 
which I had wknessed, was nothing lets- 
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thsai a duckish thanksgiving for deliver- 
ance. 

The social and conversiog qualifications 
of ducks, indeed, receive a degree of coun- 
tenance from the relations of ornithologists. 
The habitudes of the Eider ducks, so va- 
luable for their down, which frequent the 
lakes of northern countries, are thus de- 
scribed ; the ducks flying in the air, are lured 
down from the heights by the loud voice of 
the mallard below, which nature seems to 
have furnished with powerful organs for vo- 
ciferation. To this call all stragglers resort, 
and in a short time a lake, before naked, is 
completely black with water fowl. There 
they huddle together, extremely busy and 
very loud. Upon what business they are 
thus incessantly employed all day, is not 
easy to guess by us, who understand not 
tlieir language. There appears no food for 
them in the midst of the lake, where they 
thus sit and cabal, nor does any action of 
theirs indicate a search of food : nor can 
courtship be the object, for which the season 
has not arrived ; yet not one of them seems 
a moment at rest. Now they, pursue eaclt 
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other ; tioW tise up screaming, in a boi 
then down again ; the whole appearing otie 
strange scene of bustle, conducted with the 
utmost regularity, and after all with nothing 
at all to do. 

It is a curious illustration of the de gus- 
Ubus non est disputandum, that the ancients 
cousideredthe swan as a high delicacy, and 
abstained from the flesh of the goose as im- 
pure and indigestible ; whilst the modems 
reject the flesh of the swan and eat that of 
t!ie goose with a universal relish. But upon 
(he excellence of the dack both parties seem 
to have agreed, as upon some self-evident, 
and thence incontrovertible proposition. The 
ancients went even beyond our greatest 
modern epicures, in their high esteem for 
the flesh of the duck, not only assigning 
tliereto the most exquisite flavour and de- 
licacy, but also attributing to it important 
medicinal properties ; for Plutarch asserts 
that Cato preserved his whole household in 
health, by dieting them with duck's flefih as 
a prophylactic ; surely a mont pleasant mode 
of taking physic ! Several of the Roman 

adical writers, moreover, strongly recom- 
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mended tlic siiiae regimen, as the moBt 
powerful means of exciting the prolific vtT' 
tire in the sexes. ' 

The opinion of a modern author respect-- 
ing colour is, perhaps, most correct as it rc^ j 
gards the goose ; it is however pretty gene" I 
rally to be depended on ; he says — -wh«i! I 
one has seen a wikl goose, a description of 
its plumage will, to a feather, exactly cor- 
respond with that of any other. But in the 
tame kinds, nn two of any species are ex- 
actly ahke ; different in their size, their 
colours, andfrequently in their general form, 
they seem the mere creatures of art ; and 
having been so long dependent upon maft I 
for support, they seem tf) assume forms ea^ J 
tirely suited to his necessities. 

The only variety of the common duck 1 
among us, is the Rhone duck, imported from 
France, generally of a dark-coloured plu- 
mage, larger size, and supposed to improve 
our hreed. They are of darker flesh, and 
more savoury than the English duck, but 
somewhat coarse. Rhone ducks have been 
so constantly imported for a great number 
of years, that they are very genetally mix- 
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ed with our Dative breed. The Eogli^ ' 
dock, particularly the white variety, aod 
wbentbey chance to have very )ig^t-colour- 
ed flesh, are never of so high and savoury 
flsTour a$ the darker colours. Muscovy and 
other foreigu varieties of tlie duck, are kept 
r^er out of cariosity than for the table. 

The white Avlesbury are a beautiful and 
omaiuental stock, niatcluiig well in colour 
widi tjie Emden Ge^se. They are said to 
be early breeders. The Canvasss-backed. 
ducks of America, bred only on the Potow- 
mac and Susquehanah rivers, are said to be 
the best in tlie world. 1 believe they have 
never yet been imported into Europe. 
Ducklings are not safe in waters stocked 
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llie Goose. 
*nie GoosG is « considerable object < 
rural economy, kept in large (locks tu l 
Item and Fen counties of England. 
of tliDie parts, tlieii' geese are expose* 
cruel operatiou of being annualljj 
'1 of tbeir ft-atlters ; indeed, the tnj 
r««liugs of man know no scnipte»J 
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and the cruelties practised upon the poor 
sea fowl, which have their down and fea- 
thers torn from them, and are then cast into> J 
the sea to perish, are enormous, and yet^ 
as it should seem, irremediable. G00S& | 
dung is a very power(ul manure, and s 
large flock would have considerable efieot , 
in lining and improving the grass of coarse \ 
meadow land. Geese as well as turkeyij 
it is well known, travel to tlie London maiv  
kets ; but it is not so generally known that 
goose-feeding, in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, is so large a concern, that one persoii 
feeds for market, upwards- of hve thousand 
in a season. The best geese in England 
are, probably, to be found on the borders of 
Sulfolk and Norfolk, and in Berkshire. 
Wild geese have not tlie superiority of the ' 
wild duck, tasting of tish, and being far 
inferior to Uie tame. The foreign fancj 
varieties of the goose are diiefiy ornamen- 
tal for lawns and waters, and as objects^ 1 
curiosity, 

A Goosi; on a farm in Scotland, twa ] 
years since, of the clearly-ascertained agi 
of eighty-one years, healthy and vigorous* 
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was killed tw a sow, whilst sitting over her 
eggs ; it WHS supposed she migtit have lived 
still many years, aad her fecundity appear- 
ed to be permanent. Other geese have 
been proved to reach the age of seventy 
' years. It is asserted that, at the great 
I goose-feeders near London, the stock is fed 
I upon the purest and best food, kept in the 
highest state of cleanliness, and that they 
are among the finest and best with which 
I Ihe metropolis is supplied. 

Pea and Guittea Fo'wls. 

The Peacock and Hen, and Guinea 

Fowls, are always kept by the London 

I ttealers, whence any persons in the coun- 

[ ksj, desirous of breeding them, may be sup- 

[ ^Itcd Mnth breeding stock. Exclusive of the 

[ Consideration of ornament to a poultry yard. 

I the peacock is very useful for the destruc- 

'  tion of all kinds of reptilea, but at the same 

'time, some peacocks arc said to be vicious, 

and apt to tear to pieces and devour yoimg 

chicks and ducklings, suffered to be within 

tlieir reach. They are also destructive in a 

garden. 



Pea and Ouinai^owls. 

This most beautiful of all the feathered 
race, is supposed, originally, a native of 
India, and peacocks are said to be at pre- 
sent found in a wild state, upon tlie islands 
of Java and Ceyion. The history of king 
Solomon is a voucher for the antiquity of 
the i»eacock, and also the clioice of tiie god- 
dess Juno, who selected this for her favour- 
ite bird, from its gforgeous and farilliaat plu- 
mage and majesty of demeanor. It is as* 
sertcd by the ancient writers, that the first 
peacock was honoured with a public exhi- 
bition at Athens, that many people travelled 
tluther from Maccdon, to be spectators of 
that beautiful phenomenon, the paragon of 
the feathered race. It is probable the an- 
cients, as well as the modems, introduced the 
peacock upon the table, rather as an orna- 
ment than a viand. There are varieties of 
this bird, some white ; they perch on trees 
like the turkey. Their age extends to twen- 
ty years, and at three, the tail of the cock 
is fidl and complete. The cock requires 
from two to four hens, and where the coun- 
try agrees with them, they are very prolific. 
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They are granivoras like other domestic 
fowls, preferring barley. 

The PiNTADA, or Guinea Hen, has been 
said to unite the character and properties of 
the pheasant and the turkey. It is ahout the 
size of the common hen, but standing high 
upon its legs, gives it the appearance of a 
larger size. The back is round, with the 
tail turned downwards like the partridge. 
It is an active, restless, and courageous 
bird, and will even attack the turkey, ai- 
tI]ough so much above its size. The Gui- 
nea fowls assimilate perfectly with the com- 
mon species, in habits and in kinds of food ; 
but have this peculiarity, that the cocks and 
hens are so nearly alike, it is diiHcuItto dis- 
tinguish them. They have also a peculiar 
gait and cry, or chuckling. The head is 
covered with a kind of casque, with wattles 
under tJie bill, and the whole plumage is 
either black or dark grey, speckled with re- 
' gular and uniform white spots. The piii- 
tada is generally supposed to be a native of 
Guinea, whence its additional name ; but 
it is in equal plenty in America. In those 
countries it perches on trees, and, in the 
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"wilJ stitcj builtls its nest in the holes of thd 1 
palm-tree. It is gregarious, and ofteW j 
found in large flocks. 

The Swan. 

The Swan. Exclusive of ornament, the  
chief USB of the swan is to clear pieces of , 
water from weeds, a service which has been 
sitected lately by swans, over a consider* i 
able breadth of water, at the resideuce of a | 
nobleman, rii the course of a year or two ; j 
but they are generally reputed great dei j 
stroyers of the young fry of fish. 

The antiquity of this delicate and stately I 
bird, the silent swan, is conspicuous in th^ J 
pages of hLstory and of poetry. The prol I 
totypeof the domesticated breed has been | 
prubably lost iu the lapse of time, since the i 
wild swans of all countries, diU'er essentially^ 
both in plumage and organic structure, from | 
the tame. The longevity of the swan seemt j 
to equal, if not exceed, that of any uthvl 
animal, as it is said to live tluec centuries, 4.1 
fact, which it seems strange, and is to be 1 
regretted, has not been correctly ascertaiiif-l 
ed iu some of our great families of old, so- 1 
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Jge^ HaUts, ^c. 

^extremely attached to this bird, Tbey arc ' 
chiefly to be foimd upon the Thames, and 
probably also, as in fonaer days, on the 
inlet of the sea, near Abbotsbury, Dorset, 
and in the river Trent. Their flesh is no 
longer in request as food, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, that formerly cygnets, or 
young swans, were fattened at Norwich for 
the Christmas feast, and commanded the 
price of one guinea each. 

The swan feeds like the goose, and has 
the same familiarity with its keepers, kindly 
and eagerly receiving bread which is ofl'er- 
ed, although it is a bird of courage equal to 
its apparent pride, and both the cock and 
hen are extremely dangerous to approach 
during incubation, or whilst their brood is 
young, as they have suflicient muscular 
force to break a man's arm with a stroke 
of their wing. They both labour hard in 
forming a nest of water plants, long grass, 
and sticks, generally in some retired part or 
inlet of the bank of the stream, or piece of 
water on which they are kept. The hen be- 
gins to lay in February, producing an egg 
every other day, until she has deposited 
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loven or eight, on which she sits six weeks, 
although Buffon says it is nearly two 
months before the young are excluded. 
Swans' eggs are much largw than those of 
a goose, white, and with a hard, and some- 
times tuberous shell. The cygnets are ash- 
coloured when tliey first quit the shell, and 
for some mouths after ; indeed, they do not 
cJiarige their colour, nor begin to moult their 
plumage, until twelve months old, nor a&- 
surite their perfect glossy whiteness, until 
advanced in their second year. 

The CvoNoiDEs from Guinea, commonly 
called the Swan-goose, or the Muscovy- 
goose, a sort of middle species between 
the swan !ind the goose, is sufbciently plen- 
tiful in Britain, and unites so well with the 
common goose, according to report, as to 
cause little or no perceptible difl'erence Jh 
tlie progeny. They are distinguished by 
their erect gait, and the screaming which 
they continue during almost the whole day, 
without any obvious incitement. 
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On breeding and rearing Chickens — The 
necessary Yards and Buildings. 

It has been already observed, that Xhe 
warmest and dryest soils are best adapted 
to the breeding and rearing of gallinaceous 
fowls, more particularly chickens ; thence 
the greatest success, attended with the least 
trouble, may be expected on such, and far 
greater precaution and expense will be re- 
quired on tliose of an opposite description. 
Of these last, the wet and boggy are the 
most injurious, since, however ill affected 
fowls are by cold, they endure it still better 
than moisture, whence they are found to 
succeed well upon dry land, even in the 
ievere climate of the north. The counties 
of England most productive in poultry, are 
Norfolk, Surrv, Sussex, Herts, Devon, 
and Somersetshire. The largest stock of 
poultry which I ever saw upon an English 
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farm, was upon one of two or three hundred 
acres in Herts, many years since, amount- 
ing it appeared to many hundred head. It 
was dry and shingly land, like tlie sea 
beach, and I found, on enquiry, that scarce- 
ly any care was taken of the breeding stock, 
or shelter afforded them, yet they multiphed 
in a most extraordinary degree, and pre- 
served a constant state of good health. Upon 
a boggy or clayey soil, under such circum- 
stances, they would have died hke rotten 
sheep. In short, land proper for sheep, is 
generally also adapted to tlie successful 
keeping of poultry and rabbits. 

But as the rearing of both is necessary, 
upon soils and in situations of every descrip- 
tion, it will be most to the purpose to point 
out those precautions which must be recur- 
red to, in order to ensure success upon the 
least favourable. Of such, then, artificial, 
or made gi'omid, cannot be dispensed with, 
for a poultry yard, where rearing is made 
an object upon any considerable scale ; 
since upon damp and boggy soils, not only 
will the greater part of the broods be an- 
nually subject to disease and mortality, but 
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the coets and hens themselves will be fw* 
quently aJfected, to tlie great impcdinaent of 
tfie busineas of the breedingseason. Where 
it is not held worth while to make any ex- 
traordinary accommodations for poultry, and 
the risk taken, enough may yet be preserved 
for family convenience and to repay tlie tfi- 
fling expense. But no considerable stock 
can be kept, far less any profit made upon 
it, upon on unfavourable soil, independently 
of attention to needful local convcnicncies. 

Whether or not the poultry be suffered to 
range at lare;e, and particularly to take tlie 
benefit of the farm-yard, a separate and 
well-fenced yard or court must be pitched 
upon. The foundation should be laid with 
chalk, or bricklayer's rubbish, the surface to 
consist of sRndy gravel, considerable plots 
of it being sown with common trefoil, or wild 
clover, with a mixture of burnet, spurry, or 
star-grass, which last two species are par- 
ticularly salubrious to poultry. The aurlace 
must be so sloped and drained as to avoid 
all stagnant moistiue, most destructive to 
young chickens. The fences must be lofty, 
well secured at bottom, that tlie smallest 
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chicken cannot find a passage through, and 
tlie whole yard perfectly sheltered, from the 
north-west to the south-east. Various beds, 
or heaps of sifted ashes, or very dry sand, 
should be always ready, in which the hens 
may exercise that propensity, so delightful 
and salutary to thein, of rolling or bathing 
tlicmselves. This is effectual in cleansing 
their feathers and skin t'roin vermin and im- 
purities, promotes the cuticular excretion, 
and is materially instrumental in preserving 
tlicir health. 

The poultry-houses within the court, if 
there he a choice, should have a southern 
aspect, at any rate, sliould be well defended 
from cold winds and the blowing in of rain 
or sleet. If die number of tlie stock be con- 
siderable. The houses had far better be 
small and detached, both for health and 
safety sake, and especially they should be 
absolutely impenetrable to vermin of every 
description. Should these houses abut upoii 
a stable, brewlioiise, or any conductor of 
warmth, it will be so much the more com- 
fortable and salutary to tlie poultry. 

The form and conveniences of tlie poultry- 
D 
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house are these — the bottom or floor sfionid 
Ooiisist of well-rammed chalk or earth, simi- 
lar to the court-yard, that its surface being 
anoooth, may present no injpedimeiit to being 
"Swept perfectly clean. For health's aake, 
tile roof ahould be lofty ; the perchfis will 
be then more out of the reach of vermin, 
^lOtild any accidentally break in : and there 
should only be one long and level range of 
perches, because, when these are placed 
6iie above another, the fowls dung upon 
each other : convenient steps driven into the 
♦raits, will render easy the asceut of the 
iwultry to theii- perches ; but ctire must be 
taken that the mistake be not made of pla^ 
ting these steps immediately one over the 
other, but in such wise, that they can jump 
from one to t!ie other. 

 Boxes, of wiiich every carpenter knows 
the form, are to be arranged around the 
Walls, and it is proper to have a sufficient 
number, the hens being apt to dispute pos- 
Session, and Sit one upon another ; the steps 
will lead equally to these as to the perchei. 
The board, or step at the entrance, to be of 
sufficient height to prevent tile eggs from 
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rolling out. Provision of a few rniled doori 
may be made, for occasioDal use, lo behutif 
before the entrance, in order to prevent 
otiier liens from intruding to lay their eggi 
upon those which sit, a habit to which some 
are much addicted, and by which a brood is 
often injured. The common deep square 
boxes, uncovered at top, are extremely im- 
proper, because that form obliges the hen 
to jnmp down upon her eggs ; whereas, for 
safety, she should descend upon thera trom 
a very small height, or in a manner walk 
in upon them. The same objection lies 
against hampers, with the additional one of 
the wicker work admitting the cold, in va- 
riable weather, in winter or early spring 
sittings. It ought to be noted likewise, that 
many breeders prefer to have all the nesti 
upon the ground, on account of the danger 
of chickens falling from those which are 
placed above. In this respect, persons will 
be best guided by tli ir own (?x])erience. 

Turkeys being roosting fowls, may be 
kept in the yard of which we speak, either 
in a separate house, or their boxes, for lay- 
ing or sitting, may be placed on the ground 
d2 
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of U]e common houses ; which last method, 
perhaps, is objectionable, since turkeys and 
common fowls might uot roost quietly to- 
gether. In the common way, indeed, poul- 
try of all kinds are associated in a com- 
jnon house, the cocks and hens aloft, and 
•tlie ducks, geese, and turkeys upon the 
ground floor. Or, upon an extensive scale, 
fall the domestic poultry may be contained 
within the inclusure, the circular form for 
which would be most comprehensive and 
advantageous, including a piece of water, 
:With laying houses upon its banks, for the 
aquatic fowls, and dove cotes for breeding 
pigeons. Some sliutters may open to the 
«iorning sun, for air, and particularly for 
.tlie benefit of tlie sitting hens. 

Precautions. 
All the above arrangements, the best 
coiicerled plan, and the most valuable 
stock, will little avail the propnetor, or ra- 
Uier turn to his great mortification and dis- 
appointment, without a certain precaution, 
of more consequence than all otiiers — a de- 
fence against midniuht thieves. Not 
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merely a lock, or a bar, or a. mere trifling 
apology for security, but siicli an ample 
safeguard, tliat a man wlio valuet his pro. 
perty, may lay his head upon his pilbw 
witli conlidencc. I speak feelingly on this 
part of the subject, having three or four 
times in my hfe, been robbed in a single 
night, of the greater part of most valuable 
stocks of poultry, the breed and excellence 
of which it took me several seasons to re- 
cover. In the lirst place, these small build- 
ings should be made substantial, for on one 
occasion, my locks being good, the thicvQS 
made their way by wrenching open an an- 
gle of the buUding. Inaddition to substan- 
tial locks and hinges, bells hung upon the 
inside of the doors, or upon any part liable 
to be shaken, are good precautions, since 
the noise may deter the thieves, even if it 
fail to alarm the family. But the most cer- 
tain security is that kind of vermin cur, ge- 
nerally kept by country labourers. Seve- 
ral such should be enkennelicd in tlie pouK 
try court, and taught to bark, being equal- 
ly useful against robbers and vermin. No- 
thing can charm and quiet llie tongues of 
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real good latratores, or barkers, and more 
particularly when several of them are to 
getber. 

A plan hke the above will obWousIy re- 
quire tile exclusive services of one or more 
ATTENDANTS, according to its extent. My 
poultry, rabbits, and bees, formerly were 
well attended by an aged labourer, with 
the occasional assistance of bis wife ; and the 
aieritorious couple thus made an easy and 
comfortable living after a life of severe la- 
bour, a circumstance to me, the source of 
heartfelt satisfaction. The sale of our rar* 
i^as of this species of live stock, beside re^ 
paying all expenses, and exclusive of a 
most abundant and comfortable supply for 
the household and for occasional presents, 
rendered an annual profit by do means con- 
temptible. We disposed of the surplus, for 
the greater part, to a higgler in the vicinity, 
who allowed us a certain advance upon his 
common price, in consideration of the au- 
perior goodness and condition of the stock. 
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SiSpTION VI. 

Xlhomand treatment qf Bnedlng Stock. 

Gallinaceous fowm. By a reference to 
the THiiiD Section, wbicli describes the qua- 
lities of each variety of this species, a choice 
may be made of the most suitable to tii^ 
sitiieitioii OP faiiey of the proposed breeder. 
A %reedii^'Stoek of the common kmdy is 
easily procurable, either in town or country, 
either frotii the markets of individuals ; par- 
tioiriav and fancy breeds must either be 
sought in tiiose parts where they are cus- 
tomarily bred, or at iikt shops of the London 
dealers. 

It shoiddbea general rule to breed from 
vouNo STOCK ; a two year old cock, or 
stag, and pullets in their second year; PuU 
lets in itieir first year, if early birds^ wil) 
indeed, probably, lay as . many eggs a^ 
ever after^ but (he eggs are small, and aueh 
yomg tiem are unsteady setters. Hens 
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are in their prime at tliree years of age, and 
decline after five, whence, generally, it is 
not advantageous to keep them beyond 
that period, with the exception of those of 
capital qualifications. Hens with a large 
comb, or which crow like the cock, are 
generally deemed inferior ; but I have had 
.he«s with large rose combs, and also crow- 
.ers, whic were upon an equality with Uie 
rest of the stock. Yellow-legged fowls are 
often of a tender constitution, and always 
inferior in the quality of their flesh, which 
is of a loose flabby texture and ordinary 
flavour. 

The HEALTH of fowls is observable in 
(he fresh and florid colour of the comb, and 
the brightness and dryness of the eyes, the 
nostrils being free from any discharge, and 
the healthy gloss of tlie plumage. The most 
useful eock is generally a bold, active, and 
savage bird, cruel and destructive, in his 
fits of passion, if not well watched, to his 
hens, and even to his own offspring. Hens 
above the common size of their respective va- 
rieties, are by no means preferable either as 
layers or setters. The mdicationB of old 
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ACE are paleness of the comb and gills, dul- 
ness of colour, and a sort of downy stiffness 
in the feathers, and length andsizc of talons, 
the scales upon the legs becoming large and 
prominent. 

Number of hens to one cock, four to 
six, the latter being the extreme number, 
with a view of making the utmost advan- 
tage. Ten and even twelve hens have 
been formerly allowed to one cock, but the 
produce of eggs and chickens under such 
an arrangement will seldom equal tliat to 
be obtained from the smaller number of 
hens. Every one is aware that tlie spring 
is tlie best season to commence breeding 
with pouUry, and in truth it scarcely mat- 
ters how early, presupposing the best food, 
acconuuodation, and attendance, under 
which hens may be suffered to eit in Janu- 
ary ; but the attempt to rear winter chick- 
ens in this climate, even in a caipcttd room 
and with a constant fire, would in all pro- 
bability be found abortive. I have repeat- 
edly made the experiment with some scores, 
witliout being able to preserve an individaal 
tlirou^i the winter, and nearly the same has 
resulted with respect to pigs, 
D 3 
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The conduct of the cock towards his 
hens should be early and constantly attended 
to, as it is a common occurrence for him to 
conceive an antipathy to one or more par- 
ticular individuals ; should this continue, 
the obnoxious one should be removed, since 
nothing but misery can ensue to the unhap- 
py and persecuted bird, which will be ha- 
rassed and chased about, nnd unless when 
hiding and moping in corners, she will be 
always hable to be torn and maimed ; and 
various examples have occurred of a hen, 
under these circumstances, being instantly 
struck dead by the cock. Such ahen being 
removed, and replaced by a stranger, 
care should be taken for the first week or 
two, that she be not woriied or injured by 
tile other hens. 

A place of refuge should be provided foi' 
hens or chicks in this unfortunate predica- 
ment. Whilst the young feathers ai'e grow- 
ing after moulting, poultry are extremely 
apt to peck and wound each other, retard- 
ing their recovery. 

The CHANGE of a cock, from death, or 
acwdent, is always attended with interrup- 
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tion and delay, as it may be some consider- 
able time before the hens will associate 
kindly with their new partner: and further, 
a new cock may prove dull and inactive 
from tfie change, however good in nature. 
This frequently happens with cocks of the 
superior breeds, purchased from the London 
dealers, in whose coops they have been 
kept in such a high state of temperatiire, 
that they are unable to endure the open air 
of the country, unless in the summer season. 
Such being removed in autumn, winter, or 
early spring, if immediately turned abroad 
with hens, are liable to become aguish, tor- 
pid, and totally naeless, perhaps, in the end, 
turning roupy or glandered. The only me- 
thod of safety in this case, is to kepp such 
a cock in the house, upon the best and most  
nourishing food, turning the hens to him se- 
veral times in the day, and permitting him 
to be abroad an hour or so, tlie weatlier 
being fine, until in a few weeks, lie shall be 
accustomed to the air. 

In making the nf.sts, short and Bofl 
straw is to be preferred, because tlie straw 
being long, the hen, on leaving her aest. 
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will be liable to draw it mxi with her claw»r 
and with it the eggs. The hen, it is ascer- 
tained, will breed and lay eggs, without the 
company of a cuck ; in course, such eggs 
are barren. I conRiied a hen with a phea- 
sant cock, which was never observed to at- 
tend her ; she laid twenty-nine eggs, all 
which proved barren. It may be said that 
she had previously associated with a cock, 
but that the attentions of one were also sub- 
sequently necessary, to render the eggs 
perfect and prolific ; such fact, neverthe- 
less, does not negative the other, of a hen's 
breeding eggs entirely independent of the 
male, as is confirmed by the circumstance 
of parrots and other birds in cages^ laying 
eggs without the possibility of a cock ap- 
proactiing them. According to Buffon, a 
hen being properly attended by the cock for 
a few days, should she be then separated 
from him, the eggs laid by her during a 
month thereafter, would be fruitful. 

Eggs for setting should never exceed 
the age of a month, the newer to be pre- 
ferred, as nearly of a size as possible, and 
of Uie full middle size ; void of the cu-adar 
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iia.w, which indicates the double yolk, ge- 
nerally unproductive, nor should there be 
any roughness or cracks in the shells. Num- 
ber of eggs, according to the size of the 
hen, from nine to fifteen, an odd number 
being preferable, on tlie supposition of their 
lying more close. The eggs to be marked 
with a pen and ink, and examined when the I 
lien leaves her nest, in order to detect any ' 
fresh ones which she may have laid, and 
which should be immediately taken from  
her, as tliey, if at all, would be hatched too i 
late for the brood. It is taken for granteo, , 
the box and nest have been made perfectly J 
clean for the reception of tlie hen, and that 1 
a new nest has not been sluggishly and slut- ] 
tishly thrown upon an old one, from the i 
liltli of which vermin are propagated, to 1 
the great annoyance of the hen, and pre- 
vention of her steady sitting. 

Eoos BROKBN in the nest, should be \ 
cleared away tlie instant of discovery, and | 
the remaining washed wJtli warm water, and- 1 
quickly replaced, lest they adhere to the J 
hen, and be drawn out of the nest: if ne- I 
cessary, the hen's feathers may also be ' 
Hashed, but always with warm water. 








mppear hat fiir ineslniiBB* jet 
wtbtr wMog over her eggB m wiEijkJ i i. vm- 
Wr of honn to addle them, wiR Amu dowrt 
them: and* proiMbly,inthecoiirBeormfe«r 
days will be takm wMi another ft of inoii^ 
bation. 

Mtidi Uielesfl cruelty is too often ener- 
oiffedy to PRBVEKT the hen from sitting, 
when eggii, rather ttian chickens, are in re- 
quest ; sucb^ for example, as irnmersing her 
headi or whole body in water, which r 
have witn(^iN^*d with regret, the hen, as soon 
an dry, running to ht^r nest, akliough tlie 
dl|i|»ing bus \wt^\\ repeated sotcral days 
ftdlowh)g, Hut granting nature eould be 
(hui put out orb<»r ooursoi it is not probable 
that f^ff^ would lioobtaineiUarliertiian by 
NUllVrtug \\\% \\P\\ to sit, sinM the improper 
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r treatment, and the disappointment com- 
I Wned, are nearly an equal impediment both 
I to laying and sitting. 
L- ' I am sorry to see a late useful and well 
IVritten publication disgraced by barbariries 
Ctimilarto those above described. The an- 
Lthor, unreflectingly, without doubt, recont- 
[ hiends to Uirust a feather through the hen's 
L tlOBtrils, in order to prevent her from sitting ; 
Land to give her half a glass of gin, then 
MWing her round until seemingly dead, and 
tiBonfine her in a pot, during a day or two, 
tleaving her only a small breathing hole, to 
I force her to sit ! It is full time that these 
kftnd a hundred other such utterly useless 
Ltnd barbarous follies of fonner days, prac- 
Uised upon varioits animals, should be dis- 
Bnissed with the contempt they merit. The 
K|lan)phlet alluded to, is the Epicure, by 
E7homas Young, a publication replete with 
PlIjDod things, on the interesting subjects of 
IrSating, wines, spirits, beer, cider, planting, 
Jftc. It is written with haul gout. 
r Every succeeding year after the third, 
the hen continues to moult later in the sea- 
son, and laying fewer or no eggs during 
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the moulting period, which is sometimei~ 
protracted to two or three monliis. It 
should seem that old hens are seldom to 
be depended upon for eggs in the winter, 
such being scarcely full of feathei* until 
Christmas ; and then, probably, may not 
begin to lay till April, producing at last, 
not more than twenty or thirty eggs. In 
general, it is most profitable to dispose of 
hens whilst they are yet eatable or sale- 
able for that purpose, which is in the spring 
of the tliird year. Nor do dehcate white 
hens lay so many eggs in the cold season, 
■5 the more hardy coloured varieties, re- 
quiring warmth and shelter, particularly by 
night. MouLTiKG, or the casting and re- 
newal of featlicrs, lasts witli its ejects from 
one to thiee montlis, according to the age 
»nd strength of the bird. Whilst under this 
natural course, poultiy are unfit for the ta- 
ble, as well as for breeding. ]t is the 
same with respect to young poultry, whilst 
y shedding tiieir feathers in the spring. The 
regular moulting of full-grown fowls begins 
in the autumn. 
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AttenHon during IncubaHan. 
ere is this distinction in the he 
in some, the desire of sitting or incubation 
is predominant, which they will repeat to the 
fifth or sixth time in the year, to their ema- 
ciation or almost destruction : in others, the 
desire is so slight, that they will probably ' 
set but twice, or even once in the season, 
and then not steadily. It is for the skil- 
ful breeder to take advantage of this vari- 
ation of quality, the one kind furnishing 
plenty of eggs for the other to set upon. 

It is proper to place corn and water 
beside the setting hen, whenever it may 
appear necessary, withdrawing them as 
GDon as she is satisfied, not only to encou- 
rage steadiness of incubation, hut to sup- 
port the constitutions of those in which the 
natural excitement is so powerful, that they 
will remain several successive days upon 
tlie nest, at the risk of famishing. I have 
had instances of hens of this description, 
fainting outright, and appearing as dead, 
on their final leaving the nest with the 
chickens ; in a state of total emaciatioOi 
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baying, probably, not eaten or drank more 
than onoe iu tfereaor four day3, dining the 
TiJtx of ber incubation^ TWENTir-o 1X9^^ QAYs. 
The ]dan tA feeding 6n Jtbe nest, (ihojiild b^ 
invaxiably pursued witb all freqjuuwt aet^* 
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The Nascent Chick. 



SECTION VII. 



Hatching of tlie Brood. 

IS must be watched on the expiration 1 
of the term, in-which the state of the w 
tber, warm or cold, may make soote hourf 
difference. Nature, as Reaumur long sinos j 
observed, has committed to the chickeMl 
itself, the task of breaking its way through I 
the shell, the hen being totally omnstructedl 
and unqualified on that point ; for, indeed | 
any forcible strokes with her beak, might | 
hare the effect of wounding the chickeo^ ] 
whilst it broke the shclL The only use of | 
her bill, generally, in the case, is ta turn, or . 
remove the eggs, defend them, or cast out j 
the broken shells. The chicken in perfect' \ 
health and unimpeded, suddenly, at nature's 
impulse, pciforms the part of breaking it| 
prison with a wonderful strength and ener» 
gy, indicative of future activity, consider* 
ing the quiescent state, rolled up like a ball. 
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iu which it has lain from the time of its form 
being complete. Its form and position 
IN THE SHELL— the neck curves or slopes 
towards the belly, on about the middle ol 
which the head is placed ; the bill under 
the right wing, like a bird asleep ; the feet 
are gathered up beneath the belly, like 
those of fowls trussed for the spit : the 
claws reversed, almost touch the head from 
their convexity. The fore-part of the chick- 
en is generally placed towards the biggest 
end of the egg, adapted by nature to that 
purpose ; the whole body is surrounded by 
a membrane of considerable strength and 
thickness, confining him in a position ap- 
parently the most unfavourable to the mo- 
tions necessary to his emancipation : it is 
"nevertheless without changing his attitude 
thathe performs his seemingly most difficult 
task ; repeated strokes with his little bill, 
which may often be heard, break the shell 
of the egg, at the same time tearing the so- 
lid membrane, in which he is enveloped, 
and which resists his struggles, full as much 
as tile bard but brittle shell. 

Nor is the head at all at liberty, or rO' 



Delivery of itself. 

leased from the wing, during the struggle, 
the comparison in that respect, with a sleep- 
ing bird not coming up fully to the point, 
since the head of the chicken in the egg, 
reaches farther under the wing, and the bill 
protrudes towards the back. The h«ad, al- 
though in this confined state, by moving ' 
alternately backward and forward, and the I 
reverse, or more exactly from the belly 
towards the back, and from the back to- < 
wards the belly, reaches and strikes the 
shell, more or less roughly, according to 
the quickness of its motion : whilst in ac- 
tion, it a in some degree guided by the 
wing and the body, which retain and pre- 
vent it from leaving its place. The head 
is very heavy and large, witli respect to the 
bulk of the body, making together with the 
neck, a weight so considerable, that the 
chicken is unable to support it for some time 
alter its birth. On the oUier hand, the man- 
ner in which all the parts are disposed, whilst 
yet in the egg, and in the form of a ball, 
renders the support of that weight of the 
neck and head, perfectly easy to the chicken: 
for in whatever position the egg may be. 
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the heed of the chicken is supported i 
by the body or by the wing, or by both uni- 
ted : in fine, the force of the blows against 
the shell by the beak, is powerful in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the head. The mo- 
ther's affection for her brood is always ob- 
served to be intensely increased, when she 
first hears the voice of tlie chicks through 
the shells, and the strokes of their little 
bills against tliem. 

All chickens do not dispatch the impor- 
tant task in equal time. Some are able to 
disencumber themselves of the shell, in the 
coui-se of an hour from tlie commencement 
of the operation ; others take two or three 
hours ; and generally it may be looked upon 
as half a day's work : in case of natural or 
accidental debility, the period may be ex- 
tended to twenty-four, or even forty-eight 
hours, in which case, however, there is 
seldom much success in tlie hatching. Here 
skilful assistance is wanted from the attend- 
ant, which very few possess. Reaumur, 
the greater part of whose observations, such, 
I mean, as I have found leisure to attend 
to, aj»pear tn me correct, says the women 
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} most countries in his time (1747) w« 
ii) the habit of dipping the rggs in warm 
water, and snffcring them to remain in it ft 
short time, on the day of hatching, from 
the presumption of rendering the shell more 
tender and easy to be penetrated by the 
bills of the chickens. This, however, is a 
useless, perhaps injurious labour, since thd i 
shell ol a boiled egg docs not prove sensibly 
less hard ; and granting it did, would soon 
reassume its primitive hardness, from expO' 
suie to tlie air and evaporation. 

Assistance in hatching must not be 
attempted prematurely, and thence unne- I 
eessarily, but only in the case of the chick 
being plainly unable to extricate itself: so 
indeed, an addition may probably be mada 
to the brood, as great numbers are always 
lost in tliis way. The chick makes a circu- 
lar fracture of the big end of the egg, and 
a section of about one third of the lengttt 
of the shell being separated, delivers the 
prisoner, provided there be no obstruc- 
tion from adhesion of the body t(i the mem- . 
brane which lines the shell. Between th^ ] 
body of the chicken and the membrane, 
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The Method. 



tliere remains a viscous fluid, the white of 
tJie egg tliickened by the intense licat of in- 
ciibatioD, until it becomes a real glue. When 
this happens, the feathers stick fast to the 
shell, and the chick remains confined: and 
must perish unless released. 

The METHOD of assistance is, to take 
the egg in hand, and dipping the finger or 
a piece of linen, in warm water, apply it 
to the fastened parts, until they are loosened, 
by the gluey substance being dissolved and 
separated from the feathers ; the chick then 
bemg returned to the nest, will extricate it- 
self, a mode generally to be observed, since 
violence used would often be fatal. Never- 
theless, breaking the shell may sometimes 
be necessary, and tearing with the fingers 
as gently as may be, the membrane from the 
feathers, which are still to be moistened as 
above, to facilitate the operation. Small 
points of scissars may be useful, and when 
tliere is much resistance and apparent pain 
to tlie bird, the piocess must be conducted 
in the gentlest manner, and the shell separa- 
ted into a number of small pieces. The 
SIGNS of a need of asiristauce are, the egg 
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b^g partly pecked, And the efforts of the 
chicken discontinued for five or six houM. 
Ill cotnmencenient, the shell may be broken 
caUtrousiy, by striking it with the end of a 
k^y, the rotten egg is known immediately 
by the motion of the contained floid, and 
pfefloQs unsteady incabation. 

Weakness from cold may disable the 
chicken from commencing the operation of 
peekiiig the shell, which must then be arti- 
ficially performed, with a circular fracture, 
sifdi as is made by the bird itself. Pullets 
are occasionally liable to cause this defect. 
We have had but little success in this 
cUBe, the chickens after delivery, seldom 
sMiieeding, but the following quotatioft from 
De Reaumur will he fully explanatory. 

" This assistance, which is so important 
to many chickens, might prove fatal to 
others ; for which reason I would advise the 
reader liot to attempt it in too great a imrry. 
My opinion is, the facility of coming out 
of their shells ought not to be procured to 
any but those which have been near four 
afld twenty hours together without getting 
fdf^ard ill their work. There are chickens 
E 
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as I have already observed, which shew too 
great an impatience to peck their shells, and 
do it before the yolk is entirely got into their 
body : it would prove fatal to those, where 
they enabled to come out of their shell a ievr 
lioui's after they have pecked it, although 
they would be never the worse for it after- 
wards, IP NO VOLK WERE X-EFT OUT OF ' 
THEIR body, at the instant of tlieir coming 
out of the shell. However, it is generally 
better to let the chicken come out of the 
shell of its own accord: for in that case, he 
is hatched only when his limbs have become 
sufficiently sti"oiig, and when they have as- 
sumed in tile shell a consistence and vigour, 
which they would not be so sure to acquire 
if they were exposed to the open air. 

" I have often found, both among the 
chickens which were hatched of their own 
accord, and those which I have assisted, 
some that, notwithstanding the perfect con- 
solidation of the place, through which the 
yolk had been introduced into tlieir body, 
liad nevertheless still without it, portions of 
intestines, some longer, some shorter ; one 
might think tliat these poiiions had not been 
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"enclosed in the capacity of the belly at the 
mme time when the rest was ; but it is no 
 less probable tliat all this is the consequence 
of the efforts the chicken had made towards 
being hatched, and that tliey had brought 
on him a rupture, which is commonly fatal 
in a few days." 

The chickens first hatched to be taken 
from the hen, lest she be tempted to leave 
her task unfinished. Those removed, may 
be secured in a basket of wool or soft hay, 
and kept in a moderate heat, if the wea- 
ther be cold, near tiie fire. They will re- 
quire no food for many hours, even four 
and twenty, should it be necessary to keep 
thein so long from the hen. The whole 
brood being hatched, the hen is to be placed 
under a coop abroad, upon a dry spot, and, 
if possible, not witliin reach of another hen, 
since the chickens will mix, and tlie hens 
are apt to maim or destroy those which do 
not belong to them. Nor should they be 
placed noarnumbers of young fowls, which 
are Ukely to crush yonng chicks under their 
-feet, being always eager for the chickens' 
-meat 
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The FIRST FOOD, split grits, afterw«rd» 
tail wheat ; all watery food, soaked bread, 
or potatoes, imjnropcr. Eggs boiled bard, 
or curd chopped small, mach approved, as 
first food. Their water should be pore and 
often renewed, and there are convenient 
pans made in such forms, that the chickens 
may drink without getting into the water, 
which often, by wetting their feet and fea- 
thers, numbs and injures them ; a bason 
whelmed in the middle of a pan of water, 
will answer the end ; the water nmnilig 
round it. Generally, and dependent on si- 
 tiiation, and the disposition of the hen, there 
is no necessity for cooping the brood be- 
yond two or three days, but they may be 
confmeil as occasion requires, or suffered to 
-range, as they are much benefited by the 
scratching and foraging of the hen. They 
must not be let out too early in the morning, 
or whilst the dew remains upon ihe ground, 
far loss be suflcrcd to range over the wet 
grass, one common and fatal cause of dis- 
ease. Another caution is of the utmost con- 
sequence, to guard them watchfuily against 
sudden uiifavourable changes of tlie wea- 
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ther, more particularly if attended with rain. 
Ncarlyall the diseases of gallinaceous fowls 
arise from cold moisture. 

For tbG period of the chickens quitting 
the hen, there is no general rule, the most 
certain is, when the hen begins to roost, 
leaving them ; if sufficiently forward, they 
will follow her, if otherwise, they should be 
secured in a proper place, tlie time having 
arrived when they are to associate with the 
young poultry, as nearly of their own age 
and size as possible, since the larger are 
apt to overrun and drive from their food the 
younger broods. 
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Halchmg Eggs by artificial Heat. 



During ages, beyond the power of hi*- 
torical records to enumerate, the Egyptian, 
people have been in the practice of hatch- 
ing the eegs of all kinds of poiiltrj', more 
especially, the galliuaceous, by means of 
artificial heal; means the most obvious, 
when attended with success, of raising the 
greatest abundance of that species of pro- 
vision for public use. The philosophers of 
the French Academy, ever on the watch for 
the advancement of scientific or practical 
improvement, in the early, and towards th&' 
middle part of the last century, eagerly, 
laid hold of the report of their travellers,, 
and made experiments in tlieir own country 
of this Egyptian practice. The experiment 
was made on a considerable scale, under 
the royal patronage, and M.De Reaumur, 
a name well known in the annals of science, 
did Dot think it beneath the dignity of his 
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ftame and acquirements to undertake the 
practical and superintending part, perform- 
ing it with a minuteness of attention, whiclj.  
may well excite jealousy in the breasts of 
the most thorough-paced housewives in 
Christendom. He afterwards presented to 
bis country, and to the world at large, the 
BUecessful auil important results, in a come- 
ly octavo, adorned with fourteen explana- 
tory and useful folding plates, and contain- 
ing nearly five hundred closely-printed 
pages. This curious work was translated 
intT English, with greater fidelity than ele- 
gance, in the year 17.50. Nor was the at- 
tempt of De Reaumur at the multiplication 
of chickens, the only one in Prance ; ladies 
of high quality, and reverend inmates of the 
convent, patriotically bestowed their indus- 
try and attention on the same pursuit witli 
considerable success. Not only in France, 
but at Florence, and even in Poland, simi- 
lar attempts had been made. The project, 
however, from whatever cause, seems in a 
very few years to have become extmct in 
France, and has since probably been con- 
fined to Egypt, its natK'e soil. 
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Ancient Authoritiea. 



DidorusSiculus, Aristotle, and other an- 
cient writers, advert to the Egyptian prac- 
tice of hatcliing eggs, aiid the latter explains 
the process of performing the same opera- 
tion by the heat of clung. The ancients, in- 
deed, were well aware of the practicability 
of eliciting animal life from the egg, inde- 
pendently of the incubation of the hen, and 
Pliny has recorded the success of Livia, ui 
hatching a chicken in her bosom, an act of 
patient curiosity which has been paralleled 
by several French ladies, who have, in tlje 
same way, prored themselves the mothers 
of gold-finches and canary birds. PUn^ 
, says also, sed invenlum, ut ova in caUdo &• 
^cOyimposita paleis^ igne modico foverentio; 
homine versante pariter die ac node, ft 
statute die HUnc tJTTtmpere Jietus. In En- 
glish, it had been discovered iu his tlp^e, 
that eggs placed on straw in a qjodcrate 
heat, and turned day and night by an atten- 
dant, would be hatched witt)in the limited 
period of incubation. 

This art, however, ig not to hg understood 
as ever having been of general notoriety 
even in Egypt. On the contrary, the know- 
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ledge of it is there confined to a single vil- 
lage, named Berme, situate in the Deltas 
within twenty leagues of Grand Cairo, and 
to a few adjoining places. The inhabitants 
teach the secret to their childven, but con- 
ceal it from strangers. When the season 
for hatching approaches, which is the com- 
mencement of autumn, tliese Bermeans dis- 
perse themselves over the country, each of 
them taking upon himself the management 
of an oven, in the Egyptian language called 
mamal. In tlie construction of theic ovens, 
which, however, discovers a considerable 
degree of ingenuity, tliere can be no secret, 
since tliey are open to all, foreigners as well 
as natives : the peculiar skill of the Ber- 
means consists in tfic arrangement, gradual 
warming of the eggs, and successful deve- 
lopement of the young broods. 

The Mamals or Ovens of Egypt, of which 
De Reaumur, iu a fit of real enthusiasm, says 
that eountry ouglit to he more proud thaa 
of her pyramids, are scarcely above nine 
feet in height, but they have an extent ia 
length and breadth which renders them 
retaackable, and yet they are moie so in 
e3 
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their internal structure. The centre of ( 
builtling is a very narrow gallery, usually 
about the width of three feet, extending 
from one end of the building to the other,, 
the height of which is from eight to nine 
feet ; the structureforthe most part of brick- 
The entrance into the oven is through the 
gallery, which commands the whole extent 
of it, and facilitates the several operations 
that are necessary to keep the eggs to the 
proper degree of heat. The oven has a 
door, not very wide, and only as high as it 
is broad : this door, and many others in use 
in the mamals, are commonly no more than 
round holes. 

The Gallery is a corridor, with this dif- 
ference from our common corridors, which' 
have only one row of rooms, whereas that 
of the mamal has always two rows of them 
05 both sides ; namely, one on the ground 
floor and another above. Every one upon 
the ground floor, has one above, perfectly 
equal, both in length and breadth. The 
rooms of each row on the ground floor, are 
all regular and equal, in length, breadth, 
and height. Reaumur observes, we know 
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of no other rooms in the world so low as 
these, being only three feet in height. Their 
breadth, wliicli is in the same direction witli 
fee length of the gallery, is four or five feet ; 
that they are very narrow in proportion 
to their length, which is twelve or fifteen 
feet. 

Every one of these rooms has its door, or 
romid aperture, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, opening into the gallery, the hole 
being wide enough for a man to creep 
through. All the eggs to be hatched, are first 
ranged in these rooms. Father Sicard in- 
forms us, that four or five thousand eggs are 
put into each of them. These are the real 
ovens, so that the whole edifice, which is 
denominated a chicken-oven, is an assem- 
blage of mauy ovens set together, side by 
side, opposite, and over each other; and 
in the courie of tlie process, a part of tlie 
eggs are warmed in tlie upper rooms, after 
having been previously in the lower. 

There is some discrepancy in the ac- 
counts of authors as to the number of rooms^ 
and the quantity of eggs hatched at a time ; 
it might arise, however, from different local- 



tre rooiM to Mcfaiow on tbe pwmd flow; 
Grmtgcr mm/tt m aerm : Mmcomfi^ tm 
nr fevdve to fladi t vtaSflt HotinM ancfto. 
tiwre we pa man ten dvee. Thoy ir«n 
•U eye- wituM tM ; and soeordmg to ttie n»> 
port of one, only forty or fifty tboasaod 
c^gs were hatcbed at once, wttilat uiotber 
extends the oumber to eighty tfaoosand. 
The eggs ve spread oo nuts, flocks w 
flax, in each room upou the grotnid door, 
vbere tbey ccmtract their fint and general 
wanntfa, during a certain number of days. 
Tlie UFPEB ROOMS, Of those of one story 
Ugh, bare each of them fire places, die 5re 
of which wanna the eggs in the oorTespood* 
ing ioTenor rooms : the Boor whtch se)>4* 
rates each of these from its inferior room, 
has a large hole, or aperture in it, through 
vbicb the heat is communicated to the low* 
cr room. The floor which separmtes die iqi> 
per room from that beneath, has, on each 
ade, a gutter or channel, continiied its 
whole length ; in these two channels tfat 
fire ii lighted. Granger obs«rrcd two inoxfl 
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gutters, oDe at each end of the room ; tliey 
were six inches wide and two deep. 

Erery upper room has, beside the largQ 
apertjire, through which it has its commu- 
nication with the lower ones, two other holes 
— « small one in the arch which supports 
it in Ueu of a ceiling, and another in the 
wall, that separates it from the gallery. This 
last serves instead of a door, as the hole 
placed in the same manner underit, does to 
the room below ; performing also tJie office 
of a chimney, tlie smoke having no other pas- 
sage, since, during the whole time tiie fire is 
' burning, they keep the hole in tlie arcli or cei^« 
ing of each room close stopped. The smoke 
by this means, is carried into the gallery, 
through tiie door of the upper room, whence 
it escapes through holes which are made in 
its roof. They also stop tlie doors of the 
under rooms, whilst the fire is lighted, that 
the air within may be sooner warmed by 
tiie heat coimmmicated from tlie upper ones. 
These doors, as they are called, are only 
as BO many holes to he stopped, which it is 
of importance to do closely and exactly ; 
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dieace it is more securely done with waJs^ 
or bundles oF coarse tow, than with any 
kind of wood "work. 

The heat of the air, in the inferior roomtj' 
and consequently that of the eggs, woulcT 
rise to an excessive degree, were the fire IB 
the gutters incessantly kept op. FaSieK 
Sicard says, they keep it up only an hour in: 
tile morning, and an hour at night, and tti^ 
Ihey style 'these heatings, the dinner and^ 
•upper of the chickens: they receive, bo^^ 
ever, two more meals according to Monco'^ 
hys ; that is, a luncheon and atternooning, the^ 
fire being lighted four times in a day. Thi^l^ 
may depend on theteniperature of the air, as? t 
they have, in Egypt, eggs hatched during se^''^ 
veral months together; and as in the hottest -J 
countries, all the months which follow oije', 
another have not an cfpia! temperature of* 
air, the temperature of some of them »«- 
quires the fire to be lighted a greater nutn-^\r 
her of times ; or that they keep it longs* "-., 
in their ovens than ought to be done, eithw - « 
in the succeeding months, or in those whidt \ 
preceded. 

During many days previous to that (^' 
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tlie hatching, it would be needless and ^ffin 
dangerous to increase the fire in the oven, 
because, alter a certain number of days the 
whole extent of the place has acquired a de- 
gree of heat, that may be preserved in it " 
many days together, only by using a few 
easy precautions, notwithstanding the im- 
pression of tile external air, and that without 
any sensible diminution, or at least without 
any which might be hurtful to the chickeus. 
Travellers differ as to the period, at the end 
of which the tires cease in the ovens ; but 
it seems probable that they are unly kept up 
during the first eight or ten (lays, the eggs 
being subsequently sufficiently warm from 
the temperature already acquired by the 
Ktoves. On the day on which they cease to 
light the fires, part of the eggs of each infe- 
rior room are always conveyed into the room 
above. The eggs had been too much heaj)- 
cd in the former, and it is now time to ex- 
tend and give them more room. It is a task 
sufficientty hard for the cliick about to be 
hatched to break and deliver itself from tho . 
shell, but it would be impossible for it to lift 
naj additional weight. ^l. 
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,The proper number of eggs from each 
inferior room having been removed into 
the room above, ail the apertures of the 
rooms and of the gallery are closely and 
exactly stopped with bungs of tow, except- 
uig perhaps half the apertures in the arches 
or ceilings of the upper rooms, which are 
left open in order to procure there a circu- 
lation of air. This precaution is sufficient 
to preserve in the ovens, for many days to- 
gether, the temperature which has been ob- 
tained ; which indeed would be tlie case 
with ovens upon so considerable a scale in 
any country, more especially in one so hot 
' S9 Egypt. The fuel used is tlie dung of cows 
or camels, dried and mixed withstraw^made 
into a kind of turfs ; in tlicse countries, 
tanners' bark would answer tlie purpose, 
a« it does tliat of our hot-houses for fruit. 
Wood and coals, unless indeed previously 
charred, would make too quick a fire. 

Sicard ^rea an idea of the immense quan- 
tity of chickens hatched in liis time, in 
Egypt. The number of these ovens, dis- 
persed in the several cautout of the coun- 
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try, was no less than three hundred aiul 
eighty-six. The business seems to be mono- 
polized by the j4gas or government, and 
tlierefore cannot be varied in extent, but 
by theii' permission. Each matnal has one 
managing Bermean. These managers cau- 
not absent themselres from duty but with 
leave obtained from the Aga of Berate, n^- 
ver obtained but at the expense of from six 
to ten crowng. The Aga constantly keeps 
a register of these fees, which is to him a 
sort of rent-roll. 

The above number of ovens is keptat woi^ 
in Egypt annually, during four to six mondii, 
allowing more time than is necessary to hatch 
eight successive broods of cliickens, ducks, 
and turkeys, making on the whole, yearly, 
three thousand and eighty -eight broods. The 
number in each hatching is not always equal, 
from the occasional dilliculty of obtniniog a 
sufficient number of eggs, which may be sta- 
ted at a medium between the two extremes " 
of forty and eighty thousand to eacli oven. 
The Bei'mean contracts to return, in a living 
brood to his employer, two thirds of the num- 
ber of eggs set in the ovens ; all above being 
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his own perquisite, in addition to his salary 
for the season, which ia thirty to forty crown* 
exclusive of his board. According to report, 
the crop of (poultry thus artificially raised 
in Egj'pt, was seldom if erer below that 
ratio, making the enormous annual amount 
of ninety-two millions six hundred and forty 
thousand. It is obvious that the apparent 
grand difficulty of obtaining a suflicient num- 
ber of eggs, must subsist chiefly, or entire- 
ly, in the infancy of such an rmdertaking, 
snd that its progress must infinitely extend 
tile supply, as has been the case in Egypt, 
where the breeding stock has been so moIM- 
plied, and where, in consequence, the com- 
modity is so cheap from its superabundaace, 
that in thetime of Father Skard, a thousand 
eggs were sold for thirty or forty medhis, 
making three orfour shillings English money. 
Indeed, the chickens were not sold from the 
stoves by tale, but by measure ; according 
to De Reammir, by the bushel ! And it 
appears from trarellers of tlie present day, 
to be the custom in Egypt, to purchase chick- 
ens by the basket full. 

Thus much may suffice, as a genera! out- 
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Ilheof Egyptian i)ractice, in an art not likely 
to be pursued in any part of Europe, least of 
all ill Britain, for reasons already assigned. 
Exclusive of tlie facts, tliat we are not & 
poultry-catiiig people, and that we do- not 
consume so many eggs as are required in 
Roman CatlioHc countries, ours is not a coun- 
try, from something peculiar in its economical 
constitution, which can long bear superabun- 
dance and cheapness ; a hint much at the ser- 
vice of our political economists. With respect 
to the date of the above Egyptian details, 
as drawn from old authors, some of whom, 
perhaps, visited that country mor« than a 
century since, it ma-y be r^emarked, that the 
orientals scarcely ever change their customs, 
and that in Egypt Mid- Arabia, tlie manners 
and habits of tlie days of die patriarchs are' 
still generally prevalent : thence it is prob^ ^ I 
ble, tliat the same system of hatching fowls, 
which was common in the days of Father 
Sicard, prevails at the present time ; nor 
have I met an account of any material 
change, in tlie books of our more modem, 
travellers. 

De Reaumur, however, in the true stylft . 
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of a projector, thus reasons in support oi 
Ilis favourite scheme, which previously had 
been honoured with even a still more pow- 
erful advocate, in the Regent Ducd'Orleans. 
The former demands,— "Why do we not try, 
then, to make up by art, for the scarcity of 
what the hens are disposed to give ub ! The 
example of the Egyptians, who are so much 
the better for not depending upon hens to 
have chickens, seems to point out to us what 
we ought to do. Notwithstanding the ex- 
pense of building the ovens, and that of the 
people employed to took after them, their 
broods are not by much so expensive as ours : 
for it would bea very great mistake, to think 
that it costs us nothing to make our hens sit ; 
a ben is employed in sitting on her eggs, 
and in the care of her chicks that come out 
of tliem, for two months and a half at least, 
and sometimes for three, or three and a half 
of the months, that are most favourable for 
laying, and during which she might hare 
laid above thirty eggs at a medium. To 
have fifteen eggs sat on, which is the num- 
ber commonly given to a hen in France, we 
roust of course lose thirty others : by which 
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means, the price of each of those which are 
put under the hen, becomes that of three 
eggs. This is one of those things that may 
seem to be small, or almost unworthy of 
our notace, when considered singly ; but 
^ich appear of some importance, when we 
reflect on the prodigious number of time* 
they are repeated. It would cost much more, 
than one hundred thousand eggs, to bare 
only fifty thousand of them sat on by hens, 
that is to say, above two thousand five hun- 
dred livres, in those countries where eggs 
are sold for six sous a dozen. It would not 
cost us nearly so much, to have the same 
number of eggs warmed after the Egyptian 
manner; the whole expense, indeed, would 
be little more than the salary of one or two 
men, for three weeks or a month at most." 

This iudefatigable advocate then proceeds 
to adduce a circumstance, in consequence 
of which the inhabitants of the European 
countries, from their greater advance in the 
conveniences of life, have an advantage, 
would they deign to make use of it, even 
over the Egyptians themselves, in the power 
of multiplying, without additional expense. 
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tbe process for batching eggs with t 
I heaU Hesays, "every oven whichbas 

lovered over, affords a chicken-stove almost 
IfWidy made ; whence it is easy to judge, 
lat people are actually provided in most 
iaunti'ie^, with as many chicken-stoves, as 
tare necessary to hatch a greater number 
I'^n there are annually produced in Egypt, 
■''Tis true the quantity of eggs warnted at a 
■time in one mmnal, is greater than that which 
an be warmed in one of our new ovens ; 
 but does not the number of tliose ovens, 
I which arc heated frequently ciiougti to serve 
%■ to hatch chickens, vastly siu'pass that of the 
1 ibrce hundred and eighty-six, which is the 
whole number of the Egyptian mamals ? li 
I nothing was wanted to us but ovens, London 
Lot Paris alone, with the suburbs, &c. would 
{<eDable us annually to hatcii more chickens, 
ttian are hatched all over Egypt. We may 
K^itliout engaging ourselves in a calculation 
* the number nf the ovens, that are em- 
ployed to feed the inhabitants of those large 
towns, very confidently afhrm, that there 
are a great many more than three hundred 
and eighty-six ; nor are the ovciis of 
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pastry cooks to be forgotten. In short, the 
stoves dependent on them, might serve to 
warms eggs and hatch chickens ail the year 
round, whereas the Egyptians themselves 
do not think they can use theirs for any lon- 
ger time than six months. 

It cannot then be denied, that we have . 
in, our power to hatch such an immense< 
quantity of chickens as would much surpass 
that wliicli the whole kingdom can consume, 
by using towards the warniing of the eggs 
a part of the heat of our bakers and pastry 
cooks, which has Uitherto been absolutely 
lost However, we are not to expect that 
all the people in these trades, will at once 
fall into the practice ; but when some of the 
most industrious and active of them, sliall; 
have used their ovens with success for this 
purpose, they gradually will be imitated by ' 
others ; and, in time, none among them, but, 
those that are either too idle to be rich, or are., 
overloaded with business, will neglect pro-, 
curing to themselves, an amusement as bene- , 
licial even as the most laborious occupation." 
In the year 1782, whilst resident in Sur- 
ry, Reaumur's book first fell into my hands. , 
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I had often heard of such a treatise, and 
being tiicn much attached to breeding poul- 
tiy, I had a strong desire to make trial of 
the Egyjitian mode of hatching the eggs. 
I had, in fact, already commenced, atid 
our endeavours were stimulated and amply- 
assisted hy the ])rEsence of such a guide. 
We were however soon satistied by a trial 
upon a very small scale, and can in fe* 
words, explain to the reader, both our pro- 
cess, and the reason for its discontinuance. 
There are two modes of heating flle 
EbGS J through die means of fire, or stable 
thmg; we made choice of the former. A 
number of eggs, wrapped iu wool, and co- 
vered with flannel, in a common wicker hot- 
torti sieve or riddle, were suspended over a 
chaffing dish of charcoal, in a chimney where 
was no other fire. The chimney skreen 
was constantly kept fast, in order to con- 
centrate the heat. It was a small i-himney, 
info the funnel of which the wind did not 
set with any force, at least at that time, 
and the heat was well retained as in a stove. 
We had no thermometer, bat measured the 
degree of hent merely by our own feeling. 



iMtit KB we could judge it to oorreEpood witfi 
.the natural lieat imparted by tlie body of 1 
4lle lien during incubation. Beaumur de< f 
,(0rpuned tbe proper degree of heat to be 1 
llbirty-two degrees by his thermometer. I 
Constant attendance, at least every three ] 
<0r ibur hours, must obviously be necessary, i 
nig^t and day, to preserve an equality tSM 
heai. to both sides of the eggs, of whidhl 
there was only one layer, filling the bottom I 
of the sieve, to the number of forty odd. 
This was effected by turning the eggs, 
giving eacli side the equal chance of near- 
nets to tlic fire, which must be constantly 
kept to a moderate and equable beat. We 
made use of all fine and new-laid eggs, but 
iD our first attempt we lost a numbei-, whidi 
however were not rotten, but had evidently 
bred chickens, which perished from an im- 
perfect disposition of the heat. Tliey wore 
most probably of the eggs placed in iJie 
circumference, where tlie heat might be de- 
fective, and which we aftem-ards had the 
precaution to oliange to the centre, wljere 
the heat was greatest. Or, with equal pro- 
'bability, the heat might be sometimes too 
F 
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great in the centre, and occasion instant 
destruction to the nascent being in the shell. 
As the chickens advance in growth, the 
covering of flannel should be made lighter, 
and on the expectation of hatching, it must 
be reduced to a very thin covering, that 
nothing may press upon the eggs to impede 
the efforts of the chickens. We obtained 
between thirty and forty chickens, from 
about forty-five eggs, all in good health, two 
excepted, which being weak, required as- 
distance to be released, and survived only 
a day or two. 

The brood placed in a basket of soft hay, 
and covered with flannel, were committed 
to the same chimney, tlie charcoal still burn- 
ing. This was continued a day or two, the 
degree of heat considerably reduced, until 
they required feeding. Making a noise 
with the finger nails against a board, upon 
which the chicks were placed, in imitation 
of the pecking of the lien motiier, first 
taught them to peck at their meat, and they, 
from natural instinct, followed the noise 
readily and eagerly. They were «oon 
. taught to drink also, but with some difficulty 
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,lp prevent them, in their eagerne^js, from 
.wetting their feet and plumage. It should 
'be here obs Tved, that we had set three ' 
hetiB on the same day we commenced the 
process by artificial heat, and one of these 
{iroducing a small number of chicks, v,o 
jSentrived to deceive, and make her foster- 
Htotber to a part of those artificially hatch- 
ed ; and, acting the same part with the- 
other two, we had few more than twenty to 
bring up by hand. 

Here commenced the grand difficulty. 
The nurse chickens soon became weary of 
their basket, feeling their natural desire of 
almost perpetual action, and the want of a 
mother to lead and brood them. A capon 
is best calculated for this business, as from 
size being capable of covering such a num- 
ber ; but much discipline is required to 
bring tlie capon to this habit. I have never 
made trial of the cajion for this employ, 
but am assiured that the discipline desciibed 
by Buflbn, namely, j.Iucking the featlieis 
from the breast, and lepeatedly irritating 
ihe skin with nettles, in order that the 
pain may impel the bird to take chickens to 
f 2 
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'the part Vy Way of alleviition, is equally 
futile and unnecessary as it is bai'barous ; 
and, indeed, more probaWe to enrage him, 
and endanger the brood. It is said, feed- 
ing the chicks a few times with the capon, 
attaches it to them ; that some capons will 
brood them almost immediately, others cati 
never be induced to it by any means. In 
the meantime, an aktipicial mother can- 
not be dispensed witli, under which the 
chickens may brood and shelter. 

"We made choice of a box, the sides of 
which we covered with lamb's skin dressed 
witli tlie wool on, the lid being covered with 
the same, placed and confined sloping with- 
in the box. so that one extremity reached 
nearly to the bottom, the other gradually 
ascending : the smallest chicks, by pene- 
trating to the farther end, could nestle their 
heads and shoulders in the wool, and those 
which were taller, would find the same con- 
venience in the ascending part of tiie hd. 
Such is their mode of nestling under the 
hen, and which is absolutely necessary to 
their comfort and even tliejr existence. A 
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curtain of flannel was suspended over the 
opening of the box. 

A wiCKBR Cage or Coop, siirroundiog 
the above box and artificial njother, which 
will entirely confine the cliickens to its cir- 
cumference, is a great conveiuence in bad 
weather, or for the purpose of separation ; 
indccdi a coop of that kind for a hen and 
brood is often useful. One discovery we 
made in the attempt at artificial hatching, 
namely, that young chicks are injured by 
being placed upon ^ no4.nQEQ f;.oqb ; it is 
toq cold and chilling for them, the feet and 
legs appearing swollen, aa if from chilblainsjj 
Dry earth is their proper floor. 

Mr. Yoimg recommends the followip 
plan of an artificial mother, and the exp( 
limenter may make his election betwea 
the two, or improve on them both at his ( 
oretion. 

" Five broods may at once be cherishe< 
under an artificial mother. This motb^ 
may he framed of a board, ten inches broq^d 
and fifteen inches long, resting on two leg^l 
ii) front, twq inches in height, and op two 
props behind, two inches aisp in height, 
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The board must be perforated with many 
• small gimblet boles, for the escape of the 
heated air, and lined with lamb's skin dress- 
ed with the wool on, and the woolly side 
is to come in contact with the chickens. 

" Over three of these motliers a wiciior- 
basket is to be placed, for tlie protection of 
the chickens, four feet long, two feet broad, 
and fourteen inches high, with a lid open, 
a wooden shding bottom to draw out for 
cleaning, and a long narrow kough along 
the front, resting on two very low stools, 
for holding tlieir food. Perches are to be 
fixed in the basket, for the more advanced 
to roost on. A flannel curtain is to be pla- 
ced in front, and at both ends of tlie mo- 
thers, for the chickens to run under, from; 
which they soon learn to push outwards and 
inwards. These mothers, with the wicker 
basket over Ihem, are to be placed against 
a hot \vall, at the back of the kitchen fire, 
or in any, other warm situation, where th& 
bent shall not exceed 80 degrees of Fah- 
renheit. 

*' When tlie chickens are a week old, 
they are to be canicd wilh the mother to «, 
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gratsplatfoF feeding, and kept wann by a: 
tin tube filled with hot water, which will 
Continue sufficiently warm for about three 
hours, when the hot water is to be renewed. 
Towards the evening the mothers are to be 
agaiu placed against the hot w;iil. Their 
food, as before observed, is to consist of 
coarse barley meal, steamed till quite soft; 
steamed potatoes minced quite small, and 
occasionally pellets of coarse whcaten flour : 
these articles may be given to them alter- 
nately." This description is certainly su- 
perior to mine, in variety of particulars and 
]^reciston, if not in real use. 
. It will readily appear why, although we 
were perfectly satisfied with our success in, 
'latching a considerable number of eggs, 
artificially, we did not yet wish to continue 
the practice. The fact is, there is no ade- 
quate motive in this country, where a quan- 
tity of poultry, fully equal, and even supe-: 
rior to the demand maybe raised by the 
natural means : weie it otherwise, there is 
no doubt but the artificial process might be 
conducted herewith sufiicient success, and 
to the immense multiplication of dontestic 
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fowh of every cl^scrijjtioii, an adeqra 
expenditure in houses aiid attendants being 
presupposed. On a first consideration of 
the subject, indeed, a gi-eat apparent diffi- 
culty may present, of obtaining a sufficient 
quantity of eggs ; but (Jie case is paraH^ 
at any rate, to a certain degree, in Egypt, 
wbere, notwithstanding, such an obstacle 
has never impeded the practice. This tow 
is, in ^ likelihood, appropriate to France 
equally with England. No person, then, 
wilt attempt artificial hatching, but from the 
motive of mere curiosity, and that motive 
must mdeed be powerful, to carry one 
through the endless labour and attendance 
required. A lady, some years since, obtain- 
ed a premium of ten guineas from one of 
the societies, for the plan of multiplying 
chickens, by causing Uie hens to set con- 
st A^fTLr, or a great many times in the sea- 
son, which we had tried without success, 
many years before. It is, in fact, to under- 
take the most difficult part of the artificial 
process, that of bringing up the chickens 
without hens. Nor would the disaj^eiot- 
meuts be few, in procuring liens which 
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would set beyond the usual periods, and 
those so disposed, soon become consumptive 
and useless from such hard duty. The 
plan, indeed, as a general one, is totally 
useless. On this head De Reaumur thus 
characterizes the hens of his country : 

" So long as we shall depend entirely 
upon our hens, we must not expect to see 
the multiplication of the species carried so 
far as might be wished ; it is not nearly all 
the hens of a poultry-yard, that are willing 
every year to sit. In some years, when I 
have wanted sitting hens for some experi- 
ments, I have had tlie mortification not to 
find above four such, among fifty or sixty 
of tliem : complaints of hens that refuse to sit^ 
are very common in the country (France), 
and I think in general, that it seldom hap- 
pens that the third or even the fourth part 
of tliem are so disposed. Besides tliis, they 
are not always willing to sit at those tiniea 
when we wish they would, which is in part 
the reason why the early chickens are dear 
a great while, and why we have not every 
year a supply of them as early as we wisli 
i'ar jL'* 
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EGGS, FEATHERS, &C. 

Eggs become desiccated, and in coii5P- 
qbefi(:e lose great part of their substance 
and nutritive quality, by keeping, and every 
body knows the value of a fresh-Uid egg. 
They will retain their moisture and goodness 
however, three or four mouths, or more, if 
tfie pores of the shell be closed and rendered 
impervious to the air, by some mictuous ap- 
plication. We generally anntnt them with 
mutton suet melted, and set tliem on end, 
wedged close together, in bran, stratum 
iiiper sfyatum, the containing box being 
dosely covered. Laid upon the side, the 
Jolk will adhere to the shell. They thus 
£ome into use, at the end of a considerable 
period of time, in a state almost equal to 
new-laid eggs, for consumption, but ouglit 
not to be trusted for incuhalion, excepting 
fii the case of tlie imported eggs of rare 
birds. 

Feathers or down intended for use, 
riiould be plucked as soon as possible after 
file bird is dead, and before it is cold, otlier- 
wise they are defective in that elasticity^ 
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Vjlikh is their most valuable property, and j 
are liable to decay. The bird should, beside, , 
b.e in good healtli, and not moulting, for ) 
the feathers to be in perfection : and being, 
plucked, and a sufficient number collected,^ I 
the sooner they are dried upon the oven, the ;  
better, since they are else apt to hieat andi^ I 
stick together. I 

The practice of plucking the living 
FOWL, if interest must sanction such a cus- 
tom, should be performed in the most ten- 
der and careful manner, and not at or near 
the time of moulting- The ripe down only 
should be taken from each wing of the swan, 
goose, or duck, and four or five featliers. 
Lean geese furnish the greatest quan- 
tity of down end feathers, and of the 
best quality ; to which also the goodness 
of their food, and the care bestowed, con- 
tribute in a considerable degree. Geese are 
sometimes stripped three times in the sea- 
son, but in the whole affair I speak with 
entire ignorance of the practice. Strict 
PRECAUTION is necessary to house the strip- 
ped fowls, for a time sufficient to enable' 
them to endure the air, and by all mean* 
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to keep tfiem from die water. The down 
and feathers of ducks, pigeons, and par* 
tridges, are used in France, for mattresses 
and pillows. M. FarmenHer^ proposed to 
muUiply the breed of white turkeys, and 
to employ for plumes, die feathers found 
<m tte lateral pmrt of the thighs of those 
fowls. 
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SECTION IX. 



Pheasants, 

I ACKNOWLEDGED myielf obliged to Mr^ 1 
Cutaxig, at the Menageiie in the Hamp«, 
Btead Road, near Tottenham-Court Road, 
London, for several novel particulars in the 
additions to the first edition of this work, 
which particulars are now arranged under 
their proper heads. I have been since, under a 
further obligation to the same intelligent and 
experienced person, on tJie subject of phea- 
sants, with wliich my own , practical ac- 
quaintance has not hitherto been very ex- 
tensive. 

The PHEASANT (phaskams) is a native of 
the old continent, and supposed by ancient 
authors to have been originally found on the 
banks of the Phasis, whence the name wag 
probably derived. The Argonauts, in their 
celebrated expedition to Colchis, together 
with the golden fleece, brought back with 
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them the Asiatic pheasant, a bird, the plt^ 
mage of whicli was equally rich and re- 
Epicndant with the fleece. Thishird, indeed, 
may well vie with the peacock, if uot for 
gaudiness, yet for tlie richness, variety, and 
. lober majesty of its colours, and for the 
beautiful symmetry of its form ; and whea 
Crtesiis, king of Lydia, was seated on his 
throne, adorned with royal magnificence, 
and all the blazing pomp of Eastern splen- 
dour, it is recorded that he asked Solon 
whetller he had ever before beheld so much 
; finery. The Greek philosopher replied, he 

had seen the bciiutiful pluuiage of the phea- 
sant, and had found nothing superior. 

The pheasant is pot a long-lived bird ; 

but it is probable the period of existuvck 

assigned to it by some writers, namely, six 

or seven years, is too short- The whole- 

someness of its flesh was proverbial among- 

the old physicians ; it is of a high flavour 

and alkalescent quality, and in peifcction 

[ in autumn. A young pheasant very fat if 

) reckoned an exquisite dainty. In a wild 

► state, the hen lays from eighteen to twenty 

I tfggs in a season, t>ut seldom moretlian ten, 
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ifi a state of confinement. Pheasants arc 
not to be tamed by domestication, like other 
fowls, nor is the flesh of those brought uji 
in the house, in any degree comparable to 
that of the wild pheasant : thence they 
are bred at home, either merely for shew, 
oi- for tiie purpose of replenishing the pro- 
prietor's grounds, botli with regard to nim> 
ber or particular varieties. However good  
nursing mothers in a wild state, plieasantj 
hens are far otherwise in the house, whcnodifl 
their eggs are always hatched at home bj>jJ 
the common hen, generally, at present, byi 
the smooth-legged bantam. The naturaU 
NEST of the pheasant is composed of dry; 
grass and leaves, which being provided fovi 
her in confinement, she will sometimes pro-M 
perly dispose. The cock is bold, voracious^fl 
and cruel ; and one which I had many yeafs- 
ago, caught a canary bird which had acci- 
dentally escaped, and was observed with it 
beneath his talons, in ttie proper attitude of 
the hawk, tearing it to pieces and devouring 
ii. Rieasants have been seen preying upon' 
a dead carcase, in company with carrion^il 
crews, and it has been said tliat they willjT 
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. fall upon a diseased and weak companion 
' of their own species, and devour it. They 
I feed upon all kinds of insects and vermin, 
V lake the peacock, and are said to be parti- 
Icularly greedy of toads, [vovided they be not 
t too large to swallow; whereas, according 
to report, they will not touch the frog, of 
[ which ducks are so fond. 

The progeny between the pheasant and 
I Uie common fowl, are necessarily Mules, 
I as proceeding from different species, al- 
I'tiiough of the same genus. They may be 
T obtained, with some Kttle difficulty, which 
I tiiey scarcely repay, as being neither an im- 
S proTement in form nor goodness of tlie flesh. 
J The best method is to confine a cock-phea- 
F lant half grown with two pullets of the same 
I age, either game, bantam, or common, as 
rihay be desired. 

The best known varieties of the phea- 
*■ wuit, are the golden, the silver, the pea- 
cock or SPOTTED, and the common Euro- 
pean or English, generally brown with a 
less brilliancy of colouring. Mr. Casting, 
however, enumerates six distinct variefifas, 
exclusive of the common, as follow: the 
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GOLD and SILVER, natives of China, and 
very hardy in this country, and good breed- 
ers. The RIN6-NBGK8, natives of Tartary, 
bred in China, very scarce ; their plumage 
very beautiful. The white and fikd ; 
both sorts will intermix readily with our com- 
mon breed, as will the Bohemian, one o( 
the most beautiful of its kind, and equally 
scarce. The golden variety is generally 
of the highest price, the comraoa most hardy, 
wd of the largest size. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

f  . • . . ... 

FOR BREEDING PHEASANT!^, 
jBy P. Castang, Sofi-in-taw tifid Manager 

• •  • . ' . • • 

toth0 idle JosHi/A Brooks. 

1 .  • • • • ... ,  

Bogs being provided^ put them under ^' 
hen that hM kept the nest three or four 
days ; and if your set two or three hens on 
Che same day, you will hove the advantage 
6f shifting the good eggs. At the end of 
(en or twelve days, throw away those that 
lire bad, and set the same hen or bens again^ 
if setting hens should not be plenty. 

The hens having set their full time, such 
of the young pheasants as are already hatch- 
ed, put into a basket, with a piece of ilanneir 
till die hen has done hatching. 

The brood, now come, put under a frame: 
with a net over it, and a place for the henr 
that she cannot get to the young pheasants^ 
but that they may go to her : and feed tbem^ 
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witfi Soiled egg ciit sinallj boiled milk anrf 
tread, alum curd', ants' eggs, a little of each 
sort, and often. 

After two or three days they will be ac-' 
quainted with tlic call of the hen that hatch-i 
ed them, may have their liberty to run an 
the grass plat, or elsewhere, observing to 
shift them with the sun, and out of the cold 
winds ; they need not have their liberty in 
the morning till tlie sun is up; and they 
rAust be shut in with the ben in good tim« in: 
the evening. ; 

Every thing now going on properly, yon; 
must be very careful (in order to guard - 
against the distemper to which tliey are ii-' 
able) in your choice of a situation for breed.' 
ing the birds up ; and be less afraid ofr 
foxes, dogs, pole cats, and all sorts of vor- 
min, than the dis(em}}er. 1 had rather en-; 
counter alt the fornicp than the latter ; for; 
♦iiosc with cnrt- may bs prevented, biit^ 
the difnteiiiper once got in is like tlio plagucj 
and destroys all your hopes. What I mean- 
by a good situation is nothing more than a 
place where no poultry, pheasants, or tur- 
keys, &c. have ever been kept • such a&> 
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> warm side of a field, orcliard, pleasure 
L ground, or garden, or even on a common, 
[' or a good green lane, under circumstances 
' />f this kind ; or by a wood side ; but then 
it ia proper for a man to keep with them un. 
\ d« a temporary hovel, and to have two or 
L ihree dogs chained at a proper distance, 
witli a lamp srtwo at nighL I have known 
I a great number of pheasants bred up in this 
nuumer in the must exposed situations. It 
' it proper for the man always to have a 
gim, that he may keep off the hawks, owls, 
I jays, magpies. Sec. The dogs and lamps 
' fiby the foxes more than any thing ; and the 
dogs will give tongue for the man to be on 
; bis guard if smaller vermin are near, or 
I ^en strollers make their appearance. 
' The birds going on as before mentioned, 
diould so continue till September, or (if 
very early bred)» the middle of August Be- 
fore they begin to shift the long feathers in 
the tail, they are to be shut up in the basket 
with the hen regularly every nigfit ; and 
when they begin to shift their tail tlie birds 
ara lat^e, and begin to lie out, that is, they 
are not willing to come to be shut up in 
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tiie basket : those &at are intended to be 
turned out wild, should be taught to perdi 
(a situation they have never been used to) ; 
thb is done hy tying a string to the hen's 
leg, and obliging her to sit in a tree all 
night : be sure you put her in the tree be- 
fore sun-set ; and if she falls down, you 
must persevere in putting her up again till 
she is contented with her situation ; then the 
young birds will follow the hen and perch 
with her. This being done, and the coun< 
try now covered with corn, fruits, and 
shrubs, &c. &c. they will shifl for them- 
selves. 

For such young pheasants as you make 
choice of for your breeding stock at home, 
and likewise to turn out in spring following, 
provide a new piece of ground, large and 
roomy for two pens, whsre no pheasants, &c. 
have been ke))t, and there put your young 
bii'ds in as tliey begin to shift their tails. 
 Jliuch of them as you intend to turn out at a 
Kiture time, or in another place, put into 
'-one pen netted over, and leave their wings 
as they are ; and tliose you wish to keep for 
breeding put into the other pen, cutting one 
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\ fwing of each bird. The gold and silver j 

Ljpheasants you must pen earlier, or they will i 

';beoff. Cut the wing often ; and when first 'I 

[ •penned feed all your young birds with bar- ] 

fley-meal, dough,  corn, and plenty of green ' 



r 1; A Receipt to make Mum Curd. 

Take new milk, as much as your young 
pTbirds require, and boil it with a lump of 
'alum, so as not to make the curd hard and 
rtough, but custard like. 

N. B. A little of this curd twice a day, 
%nd ants' eggs after every time tbey have 
^bad a sufficient quantity of the other food. 
'■•If they do not eat heartily, give them some 
I ^ts' cgga to create an appetite, but by no 
lalneans in sncli abundance as to be consider- 
|C9d their food. 

' The DisTtMPEH alluded to above, is not 
Haiprobably of the same nature as the roup 
*iii chickens, contagious, and dependent on 
'tile state of the weather ; and for preven- 
tion requiring similar prccautionH. 

General directions. Not more than 
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Hens to be allowed in the peas to 
rioae cock. And in the out covers, three 
'hens to one cock may be sufficient, witli the 
view of allowing for accidents, such as the 
loss of a cock or hen. Never put more 
EGGS under a hen than she can well and 
closely cover, the eggs fresh and carefully 
preserved. Shout broods to be joined 
and shifted to one hen : conimonhcn phea- 
sants in close pens, and wirh plenty of co- 
ver, will sometimes make their nests and 
hatch their own eggs ; but they seldom suc- 
ceed in rearing their brood, being so natu- 
rally shy ; whence, should this method be 
desired, they must be left entirely to tliem- 
selves, as they feel alarm even in being 
looked at. Eggs for setting are generally 
ready in April. Period of incubation the 
same in the pheasant as in the common hen. 
Pheasants, like the pea-fowl, will clear 
grounds of insects and reptiles, but will 
spoil all wall-trees within their reach, by 
pecking oil' every bud and leaf. 

Fkedino. Strict cleanliness to beob- 

ijflcrved, the meat not to be tainted with dung, 

lOd the 'Water to be pure and often renewed 
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sAntB' «ggB being scarce, hog-lice, ear-wigl, 
xtr wiy insects may be givea ; or artificial 
Wilts' eggB substituted, composed of flour 
beaten up with an egg and shell togetber, 
*he pellets rubbed between the fingers to 
ithe proper size. After the firet three weekl, 
"in a scarcity of ants' eggs, Castano gives 
IB few GENTLES, procured from a good liver 
■tied up, the gentles, when ready, dropping 
-into a pan or box of bran ; to be given spa- 
(Hngly, and not considered as common food. 

Food for grown plicasants, barley or 
■wheat ; generally the same as for otkerpoul- 
Iry. In a cold spring hemp seed, or other 
rwarming seeds are comfortable, and will 
forward the breeding stock. 

Of the noblemen and gentlemen who liave 
-PRIVATE MENAGERIES for pheasaRts, Itld 
who are large breeders. Lord Braybrook, 
-at Audley End, Essex, and the Earl of 
Jersey, at Ostorley Park, Middlesex, are 
"among the most eminent There are also 
pheasant hreeders who make a trade of it, 
rearing two or three hundred in a season. It 
was formerly held impracticable to hroed 
any considerable -number of these birds, on 
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mppotitionthaJttlie)!! could Qot be reared 
any other food than aats" eggis, ot whicb 
sufficient plenty coutdnevu bedepeni 
but in all probaixlitji', those already- 
immeBded are very snflicient substituteBt' 
The foUowing informgtion was latrfj 
cnmitxtnica'ted to IJie atithor, by ft landed 
(rentleman of Scotland, lus respected ijiend. 
" About fifty years ago the Plieasant waa 
introduced into the South East County erf 
bicotUnd, which, for climate, shelter, and 
id, is perhaps the best : wilhia the ta^ 
'enty years, several Gentlemen have at- 
tempted to naturalize it in tlte counties of 
Fife and Forfar, north of the gi'eat estuary 
oftheFortlu The e:q>ei'inenthassucceedGd 
lompletely, for few estates are better stock- 
id with pheasants, than those of Raith, 
etnyss Castle, and Dunnikin, in Fife- 
Rosse Priory and Brechin Castle, 
irth of the river Tay. The Earl of Fife 
stocked his estates in Bamfshire, and 
«ven 80 far north the pheasant thrives well. 
On the West of Scotland, I am not inform- 
ed tliat the iflieasant lias yet been tried be- 
yond Ayrahire, where, however, it aboundi 
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on the estates of the Earls of Eglington 
and Casslillis. It is almost needless to men- 
tion, that pheasants will abound no where 
without winter food : in Scotland, this per- 
haps more particularly than in England ; 
because, although the former country be 
well wooded by plantation, there is very 
littlenaturalwood, and of course underwood 
is scarce. The berries and insects that un- 
derwood alTords, are great sources of sup* 
port to the pheasant. The pheasant, the 
turkey, and even our common cocks and 
hem, thrive best on a mixture of com, wild 
seeds, and insects. The winter feeding of 
pheasants in Scotland, is contined to throw- 
ing into their resorts, sheaves of oats." 
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SECTION X. 



 Onfieding (mdjaitenmg Chickens. 

FThe points for consideration on tMfJ 
branch of the subject are — the local conve- 
niences, the modes, common or extraordtJ .[ 
nary, the variety and quality of tiie food» 
and the length of dme necessary for complex 
tion of the object. 

The well-known common methods aroj , 
to give fowls the run of the farm-yard^ 
where they thrive upon the oiTals of the j 
stable, and other refuse, with perhaps some , 
small regular daily feeds, but particularly at i 
thrashing time, they become fat, and are . 
thence styled barn-door fowls, probably 
the most delicate and high flavoured of iU ' 
otliers, both from their full allowance of the 
finest corn, and the constant health in which 
they are kept, by living in the natural state, 
and having the full enjoyment of air and 
exercise ; or tliey are confined during a 
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certainnumberofweeks,in coops, thosefowls 
which are soonest ready,beingdrawnaswant- 
ed. It is a common practice witli some house* 

» wives, to coop their barn-door fowls for a 
week or two, under the notion of improving 
tiiem for the table and iQcrea^ag; their fat ; 

' a practice which, however, seldom succeeds, 
nnee Hie fowts generally pine for their loss 
of liberty, and slighting ^ir food, lose 
instead of gaining additi<Mta) flesh. Such 
a period, in fact, is too sliort for tliem to 
become accustomed to confinement. 

Feeding-houses, at once warm and 
luvy, with eartli Boors such as have been al- 
ready described, well raised, and capacious 
enoiu^ to accommodate twenty or thirty 
fowls, have always succeeded best, accord- 
ing to my experience. The floor may be 
slightly littered down, the litter often chang- 
ed, and the greatest cleanliness should be 
observed. Sandy grave) should be placed 
ia several different layers, and often chang- 
ed. A Buffieient number of troughs, for both 
water and food, should be placed around, 
timt the stock eiay feed with as ^tle inter- 






rujitioD as possible from each other, and 
perches in the same proportion should Wj 
furnished for those birds which are inclin- ^ 
ed to perch, which f-ew of them will ds- 
«re, after they have begim to iattea, but 
which helps to keep Uiem easy and content- 
ed until that period. In this mode fowls 
may be fattened to the bluest pitdi, and 
yet prc!<erve.d in a healthy state, their He^ 
being equal in quality to that of the barn- 
door fowl. I am aware that to suffer fat- 
tening fowls to perch, is contrary to the ge- 
iieraj practice, uDce it is supposed to faeml 
and deform the breast-bone ; but as soon 
as they become heavy and indolent from 
feeding, they will rather incline to rest in 
the straw ; and the liberty of perching on 
tiie commencement of their cooping has a 
tendency to accelei'ate that period, when 
they are more inclined to rest on the floor. 
Fowls, moreover, of considerable growtt, 
will have many of them become already 
crooked breasted from perching whilst at 
large, alUiough much depends upon form in 
this case, since we tind aged cocks and bens 
of the best shape, which have perched all 
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(heir liyes with the breast bone perfectly 
' straight, 
' It has always been a favourite maxim 
among feeders, that the privation of 
iiGHT, by inclining fowls to a constant state 
of repose, excepting when moved by the 
" «ppetite for food, promotes and accelerates 
' obesity. It may probably be so, although 
not promotive of health ; but as it is no 
question that a state of obesity obtained in 
this way cannot be a state of health, a real 
question arises — whether the flesh of ani- 
' mals so fed, can equal in flavoiir, nutriment, 
I' *nd salubrity, that of the same species fed In 
ft more natural way ? Pecuniary and mar- 
ket interest may perhaps be best answered 
by the plan of darkness and close confine- 
' inent, but a feeder for his own tabic, of deli- 
.' cate taste, and ambitious of funiistnng his 
board with the choicest and most salubrious 
viands, will declare for the natural mode of 
feeding ; and in that view, a feeding-vard, 
gravelled and sown with the grasses alrea- 
dy described, the room being open all day, 
for the fowls to retire at pleasure, will have 



& decided preference, as the nearest ap- 
proach to tlic barn-door system. 

Insects and animal food, also, form a part 
f the natural diet of poultry, are medicinal 
I them in a weakly state, and the want of 
Hich food may sometimes impede tlieir thri- 



I Sized store fowls have heen intended 
(■ftus far ; but the above feedJng-roouis arc 
irell calculated for fattening the younger 
hickens, which may be put up as soon as 
e hen shall have quitted her charge, and 
D to speak, before they have run off their 
lucking flesh. For generally when well 
E&ept and in health, they will he in fine con- 
^ :ditaon and full of flesh, at that period, which 
flesh is afterwards expended in the exercise 
of foraging for food, and in the increase of 
stature, and it maybe a work of some time 
afterwards to recover it, and more especial- 
ly in young cocks, and all those which stand 
high upon the leg. In fact, all tliose which 
appear to have long legs, should be fattened 
from die hen, to make the best of them ; it 
^eing extremely difficult, and often impos- 
^ble, to fatten long-legged fowls in coops. 
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vhich, however, are brought to » good 
weight at the barn-door. 

Ill the year 1779, says one of those 
bmall pubhcatuHiii, which are ciix:ulBted 
through the couotry, for the instructioii >ot' 
4ur house-wives, a ^geotlcjiian in ImikLou 
presented to a learned body, a uewly-in- 
Teuted mettled of reartiig ct^ckens for the 
«pit, quicker dun was evei- before discover- 
■ed, for which the Icarued society honoured 
tiiin witli a gold inetlal. The method is as 
follows — the chickens are (a be taken from 
■&te hen, (he night after they are ItMched, 
Itud fei) with egg«i>D»leti Jiard, cboqiped. and 
jDised with crumbs of bread, as larks aa& 
■other birds are fed, for &ie first fortnight ; 
after which, giretitem oatmeal and treacle, 
mixed Bt> as to crumble, of which the chick- 
ens are very food, and thrire so fast that at 
two months' end, they will be as large as 
Hull grown fowls. On this sagacious pro* 
ject, I shall only remark, that, howevw 
learned the public body alluded to migbt be 
en other important subjects, they a|)pear by 
this award, to have ^ewii UtUe iufoiii 
io ciiiokeiiology. 
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In Uie choice of full-sized fowls for 
feeding, the short-legged and early hatched 
always deserve a preference. The green 
^xntet is an excellent model of form far ttie 
diMuestic fowl, snd the true Darking hreed 
approaches the nearest to such model. In 
coarse, the smaller breeds and the game, 
are the most delicate and soonest ripe. Tlie 
London chicken butchers as they are term- 
ed, or poulterers, are said to be of alT 
others the most dexterous and expeditions 
feeders, putting up a coup of fowls and 
making them thoroughly fat within the 
space of a fortnight^ using much grease, 
and that perhaps not of the most delicate 
kind, in the food. In thi? way, I have no 
boasts to make, having ahvays found it ne- 
cessary to allow a considerable number of ._ 
weeks for the purpose of making fowls fat 
in coops. In the common way, this busi- 
ness is often badly managed, fowls being ' 
huddled together in a small coop, tearing ' 
each other to pieces, instead of enjoying " 
that repose which alone can ensure the'* 
wished for object ; irregularly fed and 
cleaned, until they are so stenched ani * 
g3 
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poisoned in their owii excrement, that 
tlieir tlesli actually smells and tastes of it 
when smoking upon the table. 

All practical and practicable plans have 
tlieirpeculiaradvantages, among others, that 
of leaving poultry to fokage and shift for 
THEMSELVES ; but whcro a steady and regu- 
lar profit is required from tliem, the best rae- 
tliod, whether for domestic use or sale, is 
CONSTANT HIGH KEEP from the beginning, 
whence they will not only be always ready 
for the table with very little extra attention, 
but their Hcsh will be superior in juciness 
and rich flavour, to those which are fattened 
fi'om a low or emaciated state. Fed in this 
mode, the spring i*uli-ets are particularly 
fine, at the same time most nourishing and 
restorative food. The pullets which have 
been hatched in March, if high fed from the 
teat, will lay jjlentifuUy through the follow- 
ing autumn, and not being intended for 
bleeding stock, the advantage of their eggs 
may be taken, and themselves disposed of 
tlioroughly fat for the table in February, 
about which period their laying will be fi- 
lushed. In Febi-uary, 1792, we had a fine 
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shew of white and coloured pullets, most 
wonderfully improved in size, although we 
had not for years changed our stock, and I 
so excessively fat from the ran of the barn- ' 
yard, that they opened more like Michaelmas 
geese than chickens. 

Instead of giving ordinary and tail corn 
to my fattening and breeding poultry, 1 have 
always found it most advantageous to allow 
the heaviest and best, putting the confined 
fowls upon a level with tliose fed at the faariv 
door, where they have their share of the 
weightiest and finest corn. This high feed- 
ing shews itself nut only in tiie size and 
flesh of the fowls, but in the size, weight, 
and substantial goodness of their eggs, which I 
ill those valuable particulars will prove far J 
superior to tlie eggs of fowls fed upon ordi- 
nary corn or washy potatoes ; two eggs of  
the former going farttier in domestic use 
than tiireeofthe latter. Tlie water also gWetk 
to fattening fowls should be often renewed, 
fresh and clean ; indeed, those which have • 
been well kept, will turn witli disgust from 
ordinary food and foul water. The profit of ' i 
iny plan, allowing the heaviest and best com 
to poultry, s lately been disputed, both in 
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France and Eng-laud. The sum of my M- 
joinder is, that"! have simply recorded mat- 
ter of experimental fact. 

Eggs. Deceml>er 7, half-bred Poland 
hen matched with the cock ; began to lay 
on the 28th. On March I, 1806, rfie had 
laid 56 eggs, and afterwards set over Vi 
eggs. After incLiliation had commenced she 
laid two eggs making the total 58, which 
two were wi&drawn. Her eggs unbroken 
■weighed from one ounce three quarters, to 
two ounces each, amounting, at one and three 
quarters of an oimce each, to nearly seven 
pounds avoirdupois. I had, from motives 
of curiosity, deducted the weight of the shellx, 
but the meraoranduni is lost. The eggs of 
another hen, in poor coiulitJon and ill fed, 
were small, light, and tlie yolk unsubstan- 
tial ; the same hen, after good feeding, laid 
plenty of eggs of larger size and nearly 
<dotili]e Has weight. The largest eggs will 
weigh two ounces and a half, tliose of the 
Chittagong ben, perhaps, tluee ounces. To 
promote fecundity and great laying in the 
hot), nothing mere is necessary tliati the best 
-corn wuA, fiur water ; but malted w .sprouted 
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Isldey, has oocasioitally a good effect, whhik- 
the bens ore kept on solid corn ; but iT'Conl'i 
tinued too long, they are apt to scour. Ci 
dial horse-bail is ^ood to promote laying 
the cold season, and toast and ale, as every* 
housewife well knows. It must be noted, 
tiiat notliing is inore necessary towai'ds suc- 
cess in the particular of obtaining plenty of 
eggs, tiian a good attendance of cocks, es- 
pecially in tlie cold season ; and it is also 
especially to be observed, thata cock whilst 
moulting is generally useless. My pTactio#- 
is, to withdraw a cock under that circin 
stance to a separate walk, and substitute 
another, which is known and faniihar with 
the hens, since a stranger will not always 
be received, and such a circumstance wit! 
sometimes totally interrupt the business of 
the poultry yard : these particulars respect- 
ing the cock require the more especial at- 
tention, since, according to tlie old poulti-y 
books, one cock was deemed sufficient for 
ten or even a dozen hens, whereas in winttr 
time, a cock to every Four bens may be ne- 
cessary, BufTon says, a hen well fed and 
attended will produce up^vards of one hun- 
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dred and fifty eggs in a year, besides two 
broods of chickens. I have observed, that a 
hen generally cacklbs three or four days 
previously to laying. Some half-bred game 
liens began to lay as sooi) as dieir chickens 
■were three weeks old j tlie consequence of 
. high keep and good attendance of tlie cocks. 
A correspondent in France (1815) in- 
formed me, that my little book had reached 
that country, so celebrated for poultry, and 
that the good housewives of France made 
themselves very merry witli my practice of 
restricting tlie cock to so few as half a dozen 
hens, their allowance being twenty, or even 
twenty-five. The French Naturalists also, 
in tlieir new Dictionary, I find, have copied 
and recommended this liberal practice. 
What difference, in such respect, may sub- 
sist between the soil or animals of Engtand 
and France, I am not qualified to deter- 
mine ; I can only assure the reader that 
■my rule is the result of long and actual ex- 
perience. A Certain English tiaveller, nearly 
twenty years since, brought home and pub- 
lished an account almost equally extraordi- 
nary of French men. That point also, I 
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«ive to abler judges. As to poultry keep- 
•ers in any country, it will readily be believ- 

k»ed that they make few experiments, and 
itill fewer records ; and the keeper of two 
vr three score hens, at any rate breeding a 

^considerable stock from such a number, does 

^ftot trouble himself to investigate tlie merits 

p.jof his practice, satisfied that it is accord ng 

)-%o the established mode. 

Quantities of food. By an experi- 

' 'ment made in July, 1806, a measured peck 
of good barley, kept in a high style of con- 
dition, the following stock, confined, and 
having no other provision : one cock, three 

' tens, three March chickens, six April, and six 
»'May ditto, during eight clear days, and one 

^•feed left. According to another trial, in 
the winter season, a cock and two hens kept 
hy themselves seven clear days, consumed 

* % quarter of a peck of the best barley, hav- 
rSng no other food, having as much as they 

chose to cat. The same being tried at their 

' liberty, and pecking about, with cabbage 

leaves occasionally thrown to them, did not 

* eat so much barley in the week, although 
r**«Ilowed all they desired. They were in a 
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perfect thriving state, but it must be retBeufr 
^ered tbat Jiglit and ordinary corn would 
pot have g'<Mie so far^ or have kept the fowls 
ill such condition. Poultry whicii have their 
£11 of com will eat occasionally cabbag^- 
or mangul-witrtzel leaves greedily, liar- 
Jey and wheat are tlie great dependence for 
chicken poultry. The heaviest oats wilJ 
keep them it is true, but neither go so far 
as other corn, nor agree so well with the 
chickens, being apt to scour them, and the 
jchickens generally are tired of oaia after a 
while. Brank or French wheat, is also an 
uusubstantial food. 

The Capon. I have already acknow- 
ledged my inferioiity in the affair of quickly 
feeding [>oultry in clo»>e coops, and have a 
simitar acknowledgement to make, respect- 
ing capons, never having had any success 
in cutting eitlier fowls or rabbits for such 
purposes, nor in truth, much alfecting the 
-practice, which, however, has long been suc- 
cessfully carried on by the breeders of Sus* 
«ex and Berks, and seems to have been 
almost entirely conhned to that part of the 
coaotry. In fact, the mode of perforoiing 
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^ iqKratioa neeois to be utterly wikni 
elsewhere, or granting that the coiQinoB 
ters wiii cow-leeches hivewmie epeculati 
fciieirledge thereon, the; generally kifl 
potieDt, IB their attempt M the practice. Tl 
CtiBtese are said to be particularly skii 
in lihis operation, the ondine of which, 
cording to their mode, 1 give as a matte 
cariosity. The wings if die fowl wre^ 
hack till they meet, <md the ieft foot vf 
vperaloris placedupon them, the great 
1^ his yigil fi>ol pressing upon ihe 
^eep ihemjast. jlfier pulling Ihefeatki 
an cnrumi is -maSe, one iicrA hng, mud 
inch Jrom the spirte, 'oMiqueb/ dammx 
attrl forward. The reaikr may snrile *t 
which iQtay he deenied false 6eJtcacy in 
iiirt I have naturally a tintl of <lj-ead 
abhorrence or ad practices of ttns kind,]] 
ever profitable. I caii take the life of 
animal wrtlioirt the ^adow of a scruple, 
erery act that bears the semblance of 
ture sltocka me to the marrow. They  
widi to Iiave thur fowls or rabbits safely 
where tlie practice is not coinm»ii. i 
procure an operator from the prt^jerdisti 
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Cbamming. Barley and wIiutmouiK 
generally the basis or chief ingredient, in all 
fattening mixtures for chickens and fowls ; 
but in Sussex, ground oats are used, and in 
that county, I tbink, oats are in higher re- 
pute for fattening than elsewhere, many large 
hogs being (here fattened with theia The 
Sussex men making the highest preteosiouH 
as poultry-feeders, I shall give them the pre- 
cedence in quotation. In the report for 
that county, the Rev. Arthur Young says, 
" North Chappel, Kjnsford, &c. are famous 
for their fowls. They are fattened there to 
a size and perfection unknown elsewhere. 
The food given them is ground oats made 
into gruel, mixed with hog's grease, sugar, 
pot hquor, and milk : or ground oats,treacle, 
and suet, sheep's plucks, &c. Thefowls are 
kept very warm, and crammed morning and 
night. The pot-hquor is mixed with a few 
handfuls of oatmeal and boiled, wiUi which 
the meal is kneaded into crams or rolls of a 
proper size. The fowls are put into the coop, 
two or three days before they are crammed, 
which is continued for a fortnight, and tliey 
are tlien sold to the higglers. Those fowls, 
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■flill grown, weigh seven pounds each, the 
Average weight five pounds, but there are 
instances of individual's double the weight. 
They were sold at the time of Uie survey, 
St four to five shilfings each. Mr. Turner, 
of North Chappel, a tenant of Lord Egre- 
mont, crams two hunded fowls per annum. 
Many fat capons are fed in this manner ; 
good ones always look pale and waste away ; 
'great art and attention is requisite to cut 
■ftem, and numbers are destroyed in the ope- 
'TBtion. The Sussex breed are too long in 
'file body to be cut with much success, which 
is done at three quarters old." Thus far 
Mr. Young— but what can possiblybe meant 
by — good ones always lookiug pale, and 
wasting away? One would suppose that, 
'" wasting away," must be indicative of loose, 
flabby, and bad flesh, instead of good. 
. Oakinoham, in Berks, is particularly fa- 
mous for fatted fowls, by wliich many per- 
sons in that town and vicinity gain a liveli- 
hood. The fowls are sold to the London 
dealers, and the sum of £150 has been re- 
turned in one market day by this traffic. 
Twenty dozen of these fowls were purchas- 
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ed for one gala at Windsor, after the rate 
of half a guinea the couple. At some sea- 
soui, fifteen shillings have been paid for a 
coi^)le. Fowls constitute the principal com- 
merce of tlte town. Romford, in Essex, is 
aUo a great market for poultry, bat generally 
of the store or fawm-door kind, and not 
artificially fed. 

The Oakinghaai mgthod or feedino is 
to cocifioe tile fowls in a (laak place, and 
cram themwith a paste made of bailey-meal, 
mutton suet, treack, or ooar^ie "stigar, and 
milk, aad tliey are found completely r^ in 
a fortnight. If kept longer, the ferer that 
H toduced by this oonttinued state of reple- 
tion, renders them red and unsaleable, and 
frequently kills them. Geese are likewise 
bred in the same neighbourhood, in great 
numbers, and sold about Midsummer to itine- 
rant dealers, the price at die time tiie survey 
was made, two shillings, to two and three- 
pence each. I must presume to repeat, it 
appears to me utterly contrary to ri^ason, 
that fowls fed ii|)on such greasy and impure 
mixtures, ■ca.w possibly produce Hesb w fat 
«o firm, delicate, high flavotired, or nourish- 
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tig, a» those fattened upon mere simpte an<f , 
sirfratantiai ffxid ; as for example, meal amF I 
Hiilk, and 1 think Iighty of the addition of 1 
flither treacle or sugar. With respect to' 
grease of any kind, its chief effect must be 
tfr render the flest* teose and of indelicate 
flaneur. Nor is any advantage gained, ex-' 
dudmg die comtnefctal one, ag I conflnff | 
myself entirely to Uie consideration of home 1 
m*, by veiy quick feeding : for real excet-J' [ 
lance cannot be obtained but by waiting 1 
nature's time, and using the best food. Be- I 
sides all this, I have been very unsuccessful' | 
in my few attempts to fatten fowls by cram-' 
ming — they seein to loathe the crams, bi 
pine, and to lose the flesh they were put u^ 
witlk, instead of acquiring fat ; and where 
crammed fowls do succeed, they must neces- 
sarily, in the height of their fat, be in a state 
of disease. 

Sale and prices. At Christmas, ISiH, 
a Sussex farmer received from his salesman 
in London, seven shillings each, for one lot 
of CAPONS, for another ten shillings each. 
The best of them weighed eight pounds 
each. At the same time> two India ships 
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took out as stores, one hundred and fifty 
dozen of hens. No cocks were admitted, 
on account of the danger of their fighting, 
nor any young poultry, as they will not 
staud a sea roy&gc. 

Prices at the London Poulterers, Decem- 
ber 18th, 1817. Turkeys, IGs. to 21s, each ; 
Fowls of 21bs. 3s. 6d. ; Geese, 7s. to 9s. 6d. ; 
Ducks and Mallards, 7s. to 9s. Fine tame 
Pigeons, 3s. to 4!S. a pair ; common dove- 
house and wild Pigeons 93. to 12s. per dozen. 

October 20, 1821, Turkeys 6s. to 10s. 
6d.each ; Fowls 4s. to93. the couple; Geese 
4s. to 73. 6d. ; Ducks Ss. 6d. the couple ; 
Wild Ducks 5s. to 7s, tlie couple; Tame 
Pigeons 1 s. 6d. to 2s. tlie pair ; Common 
dove-house and wild Pigeons 69. to 8s. the 
dozen ; Widgeons 4s. to 5s. the couple. In 
course these articles are somewhat cheaper 
in tlie open market. 
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The Turkey. — Breeding and Management^ J 



The turkey cock is sufficient for six hen^*] 
and even more, under the management o^- j 
some distiicts, where one breeder keeps a, J 
cock for his own, and for the use of hia I 
neighbours, who send their hens, and in J 
that mode avoid the charge of keeping a J 
co«k ; but this practice is exposed to uncer- 
tainty, and is scarcely worth following, aU j 
though whilst the hen is setting, the absence J 
of a cock is no loss, as he will sometimes 1 
find the opportunity of tearing the hen fron^ j 
her nest, and in the struggle, of destroying ' 
the eggs. 

The hen will cover, according to her size, J 
from nine to fifteen eggs, and unless attend- 
ed to, will perhaps steal a nest abroad ia, j 
some improper and insecure place. The \ 
turkey hen lays a considerable number of ,] 
eggs in the spring, to the amount of eighteen ] 
to twenty-five and upwards, and her tcrnj ' 




of incubation is thirty days. She is a most 
steady sitter, and will sometimes continue 
upon Iier eggs until almost starved, rather 
than quit her nest : hence the necessity of 
constant attendance with both victuals and 
water. She is also a most affectionate mo- 
ther : and that most cttiioits and accurate ob- 
scFTer, Baffbn, remarks her soft and plain- 
tive ery, with her different tones and inflec- 
tions of voice, expressive of Iier varrous 
feelings. These facts, however, are to be 
received witli a due degree of clrctimspec- 
tion, since I have known unsteady sitters 
among turkeys, and however aflectionate, 
the turkey hen, from her natural heedless- 
ness and stupidity, is the most careless ot' 
mothers, and being a great traveller her- 
self, will drag her brood over field, heath, 
or bog, never casting a regard boliind her 
to caR in her straggling chicks, nor stopping 
whilst she has one left to follow her. I^e 
differs beside, in this particular, from the 
mdustrious common hen; she never scracth- 
es for her chicks, leaving tbem entirely to 
their own instinct and thair own industry. 
On th^e accounts^ wbere turkeyi are bred 
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to any extent, and are pennitted to range, 
it is necessary to allow them a keeper. The 
turkey hen is nevertheless extremely Tigilant 
and quick in the discovery of any birds of 
prey in the air which may endanger her 
brood, and has the faculty, by a peculiar 
Cry, of communicating her alarm, on which 
the chicks immediately seek shelter, or 
squat themselves upon the earth : but she 
will not, from Iier timid nature, light for her 
brood as the common hen will. The do- 
mesticated, as well as the wild turkeys, run 
with considerable speed. 

The CHICKS must be withdrawn from the 
nest as soon as hatched, and kept very 
warm. It is a very old and very genaral 
custom, to plunge them instantly into cold 
water, and then give them eacli a whole 
pepper-com, with a small tea spoonful of 
milk. This baptism is used by way of a 
prophylactic against catching cold, to which 
young chicks are so peculiarly liable ; but 
it is a practice which I have never used, 
and from which, in severe weattter, I should 
suspect danger ; however, their being in- 
stantly thereafter wrapped in wool or flan- 
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nel may secure them. The turkey, from 
sitting so close and steadily, hatches more 
regularly and quickly than the common hen. 
The hen and brood must be housed du- 
ring a month or six weeks, dependent upon 
the state ofthe weather. First food, curd 
and barley-meal kneaded with milk, and 
frequently renewed with clear water, rather 
than mdk, which often scours them. In 
case of tile chicks appearing sickly and the 
feathers ruffled, indicating a chill from se- 
verity or change of weather, we generally 
allowed half ground malt with the barley- 
meal, and by way of a medicine, powdered 
carraway or coriander seeds. Also arti- 
ficial WORMS, or boiled meat pulled into 
strings, in running after which the cliicks 
have a salutary exercise. It is to be notid, 
that tlie above diet is beneficial for every 
other species of cliicks, equally with the 
turkey. Superfluous moisture, whether ex- 
ternal or internal, is death to chickens, 
therefore all slop victuals should be rigor- 
ously avoided. The utmost cleanliness 
is necessary, and a dry gravelled layer 
is most proper, A fresh turf of short 
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sweetgrass daily, cleared from siiailsorslugs, 
which will scour young ciiicks, is very pleas- 
iug and comfortable to them, aiid promotes 
their health. The above substantial food 
was always our chief dependence with this 
brood, nor did we ever find it necessary to 
waste time in collecting ant's eggs or nettle 
seed, or give clover, rue, or wormwood, ac- 
cording to the directions of the elder house- 
wives. Eggs boiled hard are equally proper 
with curd, and generally nearer at hand; 
the eggs being rotten, is said to be no objec- 
tion, although we never used such. 

Our first preference for water instead of 
milk for turkey chicks, so much recommend- 
ed by the old writers, arose from tlie obscrr 
vation that chickens at laige, among tlie 
troughs of milk-fed pigs, generally were 
sickly and scouring, and rough in their 
feathers ; and more particularly so when they 
had access to potatoe wash, which not ouly 
purged them, but glued their feadiers to- 
gether, keeping them in a comfortless and 
unhealthy state. 

The weather being remarkably favour- 

able,we have usually cooped the hen abroad, 
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about two hours in the forenoon, in 
rately warm aun, whilst tlie chicks were 
only tiiree or four weeks old, great care be- 
ing taken that they did not stray far ffom 
the coop. Six weeks is their longest period 
of confinement within doors, after which it 
is more safe to coop the hen for another 
fortnight, that the chicks may acquire strength 
abroad sufficient to enable them to follow 
the dam, they being naturally inclined t-o 
stray too far, and to weaken themselves by 
fatigue. When full half-grown and well 
feathered, they become sufficiently hardy, 
and in a good range will provide tliemselves 
throughout the day, requiring only to be fed 
at their out-letting in the morning, and on 
their return at even : the same in spacious 
farm-yartls ; if confined to the poultry yard 
their food and treatment is similar to that 
of the common cock and ben. Turkeys 
would prefer roosting abroad upon high 
trees, in the summer season, could that be 
permitted with a view to their safe keeping. 
To FATTEN. Sodden barley, or barley 
and wheat meal mixed, is the proper food for 
turkeys confined to feeding ; generally their 
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food and treatment are tlie same wkb other 
fowls. They may be fattened early, or 
may be cafonized, a practice not very 
common, but the bulk ofthe turkeys are fed 
for Cliristmaa, or the months inimcdiatcly 
preceding and subsequent, when the quan- 
tities fat sent from Norfolk alone, are im-- 
mensely great ; as also are previously the 
droves of store turkeys. Turkeys share 
with the geese in gleaning the corn tields, 
or shacking, and the former forage over the - 
woods and commons, in the autumnal sea^ 
son, after which they are put up to be com  
pletely fattened. I have heard of the Nor. * 
folk turkeys fattened to weigh twenty, and 
even thirty pounds each ; and Buffon re- 
lates that the wild turkey of America has 
been known to attain the weight of sixty ; 
pounds ; but I have never made any heavi- 
er than fifteen pounds, ready for the spit. 

Turkeys are the most tender and difficult 
to rear of any of our domestic fowls ; but 
with due care and attention, which, rightly 
considered, in all things, give the least trou- 
ble, they may be produced and multipKe4 
with little or no loss, and the same may be 
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ITiidier a nsgjobr sfscest^^ woidd be pre- 
faaMe t» ae p a r ate enCart^T tbe aqoalirfToai 
Ac oC&er paaftrr* Ifte former to hare tibeir 
kiiiaet racked afiad^ tfte ban&s of a piece 
of water, wtdk a fenee^ and saffinentfr ea* 
pnoos waQb ni ftoat : access to the irater 
hj doors tt> be closed at ifiSL SboaM the 
wafier be of eonaderahfe extent, a small 
boat wooM be necesmr, andrai^ be also 
condacrre to the pieasnre off angfing. 

It iB&y be neeessanrto m cn lioa by way 
of cantioo, a case which occuned id out 
poiiltry-Tar£ The dnclarhaTmg been kept 
a consdefaMe time-firom the water, by a 
serefe froiCy on a ceftam fine dav, tihe ice 
waa broken fisrttcwcoofenienoe: bcan^ftin 
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oF play several were lost by diving under i 
the ice, and great uncertainty would have ] 
prevailed as to their fate, but a farther! 
breach of liie ice chanced to be inadey 
almost immediately beneath which they ' 
were found drowned. 

The DUCK will cover from eleven to fif- 
teen eggs ; her term of incubation THrRTV ' 
days. One drakk to five ducks, Tliey 
begin to lay in February, and unless watch- 
ed will lay abroad and conceal their eggs. 
The duck on leaving Iier nest, will cover 
the eggs with leaves, or anyiliing within her 
reach, as will the goose, sometimes; the 
hen never. Our old housewives had a no- 
tion that the variety of ducks, which have 
the bill bending upwards, lay a greater num- 
ber of eggs than common, of which I can 
say nothing from my own observation, but j 
can remark, that, with ducks well fed, I nev- j 
er failed to have plenty of egga. The duck i 
generally lays by night, orearly in the morn* I 
ing, seldom after ten o'clock, with the ex-l 
ception of chilling and comfortless weather; 
when she will occasionally retain her egg 
until mid-day, or afternoon. In order to 
keep her within until she has laid, so 
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Borne will examine hee, but it is better 
avoided, as her appearance and weigjit be- 
hind, or otherwise, may be tnisted to, by 
constant observers. Accustomed to a nest, 
she will not forsake it. It has been formerly 
directed, to give each duck her own eggs, 
to which, however, much consequence need 
. not be attached ; nevertheless, tlie eggs may 
be appropriated to each, with respect to 
colour ; since white and light-coloured ducks 
produce similar-coloured eggs, and the 
brown and dark-coloured ducks those of the 
greenish blue and largest »ze. At any rate, 
it is most safe that the eggs be all of one co> 
lour, since I have known some few instances 
of the duck turning out with her bill those 
eggs which were not of her natural colour. 
The duck swimming with her tail flat and 
level with the water, indicates her egg be- 
ing ready for protrusion. 

During INCUBATION, the duck requires a 
secret and safe place, rather than any at- 
tendance, and will, atnature's call, cover her 
eggs and seek her food, and the refresh- 
ment of the waters. On uatcuino, there 
is not often a necessity for taking away any 
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of the brood, barring accidents ; and having 
hatched, let the duck retain her young upon 
the nest her own time. On her moving 
with her brood, prepare a coop, upon tha 
•Ijort grass, if the weather be fine, or under 
shelter if otherwise : a wide and fiat dish 
of water, often to be renewed, standing at 
hand ; barley, or any meal, the first food. 
In rainy weather particularly, it is useful to 
clip the tails of the ducklings, and the sur- 
rounding down beneatli, suice they are else 
apt to draggle and weaken themselves. The 
(luck should be cooped at a distance from 
any other. The period of her confinement 
to the coop, depends on the weather and the 
strength of the ducklings. A fortnight seems 
the longest time necessary ; and they may 
be sometimes permitted to enjoy the pond 
at tile end of a week, but not for too great 
a length at once, least of all in cohl wet 
weather, which will affect and cause them 
to scour and appear rough and draggled. 
In such case, they must be kept witliin a 
while, and have an allowance of bean or 
pea meal mixed with their ordinary food, 
The meal of buck wheat and the former ' 
h3 
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then proper. The straw beneath the duck 
should he often renewed, that the hrood may 
have a dry and comfortable bed ; and the 
mother herself be well fed with solid com, 
without an ample allowance of which, duck* 
are not to be reared or kept in perfection, 
although they gather so much abroad. 

Duck eggs are often hatched by hens, 
when ducks are more in request than chick- 
ens ; also as ducks, in uirfavourable situa- 
tions, are the more easy to rear, as more 
hardy ; and the plan has no objection in a 
confined place, and with a small stock, 
witliout the advantage of a pond ; but the 
hen is much distressed, as is sufficiently vi- 
sible, and, in fact, injured, by the anxiety 
she suffers in witnessing the supposed perils 
of her children venturing upon the water. 

Ducks are fattened, either in confine- 
ment, with plenty of food and water, or full 
as well restricted to a pond, with access to 
as much solid food as they will eat ; which 
last method I prefix. They fatten speedily, 
in tliis mode, mixing tlieir hard meat with 
such variety abroad, as is natural to them, 
more particularly, if already in good case ; 
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tnd there is no check or impediment to 
thrift from pining, but every mouthful tells "' 
and weighs its due weight. A dish of mix- 
ed food, if preferred to whole corn, may re- 
main on the bank, or rather in a shed, for 
Uie ducks I must here mention a fact, 'wliicU 
I have eidiRr actually verified, or supposed 
that I have verified. Bakley, in any form, 
should never be used to fatten aquatics, 
ducks or geese, since it renders their flesh 
loose, -woolly, and insipid, and depriving 
it of that high savoury flavour of brown meat, 
which is its valuable distinction ; in a word, 
rendering it chickeny, not unlike in flavour 
the flesh of ordinary and yellow-legged 
fowls. Oats, whole or bruised, are the 
standard fattening material for dccks and 
GEESE, to which may be added pea-meal, 
as it may be required. The house-wash is 
profitable to mix up their food, under con- 
finement ; but it is obvious, whilst they have 
the benefit of what the pond affords, they 
can be in no want of loose food. 

Acorns in season, are much affected by 
ducks which have a range ; and in former 
days, residing on the borders of a forest, I- 
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had annually great numbers fattened entire* 
\y on that provision, to such excess, that the 
quantity of fat was inconvenient, both m 
cooking, and upon the table. Ducks so fed, 
are certainly inferior in dehcacy, but the 
flesh eats high, and is far from disagreeable. 
I have also occasionally ate of them fed on 
butchers' offal, when the flesh resembles 
wild fowl in flavour, with, however, consi- 
derable inferiority. Offal-fed ducks' flesh 
does not yet emit the abominable stench 
which issues from o&al-fed pork, and with 
which tlie dining tables of London are so 
frequently and satisfactorily perfumed. 

The Goose. 

A GANDER and five geese comprise a 
single breeding stock. The goose sits upon 
her eggs from twenty-seven to thirty days, 
covering from eleven to fifteen eggs. A 
nest should be prepared for her in a secure 
place, as soon as carrying straw in her bill, 
and other tokens, declare her readiness to 
lay. The earliness and warmth of the spring 
are the general causes of the early laying 
of geese, which is of consequenee, since 
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there may be time for two broods within the 
season, not however a common occurrence ; 
and which happening successively for two 
or tliree seasons, has occasioned some per- 
sons formerly, to set a high value upon their 
stock, as if of a pecuhar and more valuabh 
breed than the common. The method, how 
ever, to attain this advantage is, to feei 
breeding geese high throughout the winter, 
with sohd corn, and on the commencement 
of the breeding season, to allow them boiled 
barley, malt, fresh grains, and fine pollard 
mixed up with ale, or other stimulants. 

With a good gander present, no mis- 
chief can happen to the sitting geese, with- 
out extraoichany alarm, he sitting centincl 
at the chamber door of his wives. With 
respect to feeding the goose or duck upon 
the nest, it may be occasionally required, 
but is not a thing of much account, since 
they will generally repair to the water suf- 
ficiently often, from their natural inclination. 
The goose will not quit until she has com- 
pleted her hatch, nor would it be very prac- 
ticable to take any of the goshiis from her, 
were it necessary, as she is too strong and 
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resolute, and might kill some in the stnigi- 
gle. 

It has been formerly recommentled, tu 
keep the newly-hatched gulls in house, du- 
ring a week, least tliey get cramp from tlie 
damp earth, to which they are indeed lia- 
ble ; but we did not find this indoor con- 
finement necessary, penning the goose and 
her brood between four hurdles^ upon a 
piece of dry grass well sheltered, putting 
them out late in the morning, or not at all 
in severe weather, and ever taking them in, 
early in the evening. Sometimes we have 
piched double the number of hurdles, for 
the convenience of two broods, tiiere being 
no quarrels among this sociable and harm- 
less part of the feathered race, so unlike 
those quarrelsome and murderous fiends, the 
common, or gallinaceous fowls. We did 
not even find it necessary to interpose a 
p»rting hurdle, which on occasion may be 
always conveniently done. The fiusifood 
siniUar to tliat of the duck, but with some 
cooling greens, clivers, or the like, intermix- 
ed — ^namely, barley-meal, bruised oats, or 
fine pollard 
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For the FIRST RANGE, a convenient field 
containing water, is to be preferred to an ] 
extensive common, over which the gulh or' 1 
goslins are dragged by the old one, uiltiP; 
they become cramped or tired, some of theirt ' 
squatting down and remaining behind a,t 
even, which the good housewife sees no 
more. It is also necessary to destroy all 
the HEMLOCK or deadly night-shatle, within 
the range of young geese, many of which 
drop off annually, from eating that poison, 
when the cause is not suspected. I know 
not that the elder geese will eat hemlock, 
hut I believe that both the young and old 
have been occasionally killed by swallowing 
slips of YEW. The young becoming pretty 
well featliered, will also be too large to be 
contained or brooded beneath tlie motlier's 
wings, and will then sleep in groups by 
her side, and must be supplied with good 
and renewed straw beds, which they con- 
vert into excellent dung. Being now able 
to frequent the pond, and range the com- 
mon at large, the young geese will obtain 
their living, and few people, favourably si- 
tuated, allow them any thing more, except- 
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iDg the vegetable produce of the garden. 
But it has been my constant practice, .al- 
ways to dispense a moderate quantity of 
any solid corn or pulse at hand, to the 
flocks of store geese, botli morning and 
evening, on their going out, and their return, 
together, in the cTening- more especially, 
with such greens as chanced to be at com- 
mand : cabbage, raangel-woi-tzel leaves, lu- 
cerne, tares, and occasionally sliced carrots, 

^ By such full keeping our geese were ever 

\ in a fleshy state, and attained a large size ; 

I flie young ones were also forward and va- 

[ luable breeding stock. 

Geese managed on the above mode, will 

j be speedily fattened green, that is, at a 
month or six weeks old, or after the run of 

, the corn stubbles. Two ortliree weeks af- 
ter the latter, must be sufficient to make 
them thoroughly fat ; indeed, I prefer a 
goose fattened entirely in the stubbles, 
granting it to have been previously in good 
case, and be full fed in the field ; since an 
over-fattened goose is too much in tlie oil- 
cake and grease-tub style, to admit even 
the ideas of delicacy, tender firmness, or 
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bue flavour. But when needful to fatten 
them, the feeding^houses already recom- 
mended, are most convenient- With cleao 
and renewed beds of straw, plenty of cleas ' 
water, and upon oats crushed or otherwise, 
pea or bean-meal, the latter, however, coarse 
and ordinary food ; or pollard ; the articles ' 
mixed up with skimmed milk when to be ob- \ 
tained, geese will fatten pleasantly and ' 
speedily. I know nothing of the impos- \ 
thmne, said by our elders to grow upon tho ' 
rump of the feeding goose, and throu^ 
which she perpetually, like a bear, sucks ' 
her own fat, and which thence must needs ' 
be essected. Nor am I, however ardently 
attached to the writings of antiquity, suffi- 
ciently classical, or a^ourwiand of sufficient 
taste and calibre, to rival those of ancient 
Rome, in the size of their goose livees. I 
have thence never fed my geese during six- 
teen days, with a paste of Turkey figs, 
stamped and beaten up with cream, in or> ' 
der to bring their livers upon the table, 
each the weight of three or four pounds! I ' 
modestly leave such practices to princes, 
ministers, and men in high place. It may 
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' be added, that equal quantities of the meal 
' of RYE and PEASE, mixed with skimmed milk, 
j form an excellent feeding article for geese 
I knd ducks. 

" The Spanish geese used to be preferred, 

[ tut I have had no experience of them, 

Our flocks, whilst we resiilcd in Middlesex, 

in theyear 17SS, were esteemed the finest 

I in the vicinity ; the breed of them had 

I been procured for us, from the neighbotir- 

( hood of Bungay, in Suffolk, by Goff the 

dealer, already spoken of. At present 

{■1815}, the Embden geese are in the higb- 

est esteem. They are all white, male and 

female, and of a superior, indeed very un- 

"commmon size. Whether or not, as might 

be expected, tliere be a countervailing ob- 

L jection in a corresponding whiteness, and 

I fiience defect ot savoury flavour, in the 

flesh, I am unable to say, having yet had 

I no experience in the Embden variety of 

' Geese. 
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PigeartSi 



This Pigboip^ is recorded aff one of the 
most ancient inhabitants of all clinrateis; 
those excepted in the vichltty ^f the ^olss ; 
it prospers abundantly in temperate regions^ 
but in a still higher degree under the burn- 
ing sun of the tropics^ no heat being too ar- 
dent for its natural constitution* The wild 
pigeons of cold countries, are said to emi- 
grate towards the soutb, on the approach 
of the winter. Pigeons exliibh a satisfac^ 
tory proof of the superiority of the civilized 
over the savage or mere natural- state, iit 
their multitudinoiis increase and endfess VA: 
rietiet, in a state of domesticutibn, under 
the fostering care and all-Mbduing art of 
man. From their peculiar beauty and in^^ 
nocence, they have alwajrsranked among 
the chief feathered favourites of msfnkind ; 
and in the eastern countries, the original 
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hH cnr becB a gnat object of TOten&m, 
■iMi ennlmof ioaeAng Stwc 

BdCtD procecdto a far Bare materia] point 
fc MATioXAi. raoFiT of encoanging llie 
becd of t a a c u oi to any great extend has 
long ham Ae Hliject of ancti dispute, M. 
, Ihe ^abgiat oT these beaatifal 
I appaiiBai, has not beco a 
■BEoritd adronlb He avers that pigeotis 
do net feed^apoa greeo com: — that tbor 
bills hare not sofficient power to dig for 
seeda in the earth, and that they only pick 
19 itat t McJ grams wiaeh would else be 
waited, or ^^*— * tfie prey of other birds. 
Fkoa (he Kaaon of the com a^^aring, be 
mijt, j/ j g e aa* aAHt upcMi the seeds c^ 
veed^ the ■dtnficalioa of which dtey most 
BB ronwifiBPtc, gready prerent Another 
writer has of late iDtrodaced a story of the 
biaen m a certain district in England, 
who, finding tbdr com and pulse crops 
gready reduced, attributed it to the vast 
qnantityofpigeoas kept among them, wbicfa, 
CQ soch account by a general resolutioD, 
they agreed to destroy. A few seasons 
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afterwards, it seems, they found their land" 
so exhausted, and their crops so eaten up 
by weeds, that they came to a general wish 
for their pigeons back again. Now this is 
either a lame story, or the fanners implica- 
ted were very lame fanners, as being ig- 
norant how to weed their land, without the 
assistance of instruments, the use of which 
must cost them so considerable a part of 
their crops. 

No man, in the least acquainted with 
country affairs, but is fully aware of the im- 
mense damage done to the crops of com, 
beans, pease, and tares, that is to say, the 
grand articles of human subsistence, by 
pigeons. Our best practical agricultural 
writers may be consulted on this head, but 
a sufficient prooFof the fact is the reduction 
of dove cots tliroughout all countries where 
agriculture is best known, valued, and prac- 
tised. Indeed, the feudal laws in favour 
of these birds, were a most cruel and fertile 
source of oppression. Every one will judge 
for himself of the degree of credit to be 
^ven to tlie following statement, extracted 
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from- Mr. Vaucorer's valuable survey of the 
county of Devon. 

Pigeons often fly to a great distance for 
their food, and when they can find com to 
eat seldom prey upon any thing else. They 
begio to eat com about the middle of July, 
and rarely want the same food 3t.the stacks 
in the straw-yards, or in the fields, until 
the end of barley sowing, which is about 
old May-day, and which includes a period 
of two hundred and eighty days, or better 
than three quarters of the year ; the rest of 
the time they live upon tlie seeds of weeds 
and bentings. It is somewhere staled that, 
in England and in Wales, there are twenty 
thousand dove houses, averaging each at 
about one hundred pair of old pigeons. We 
will take this estimate at three-fourths, which 
will equal one million, one hundred and 
twenty five thousand pair of dove-house 
pigetms in England and Wales. These, to 
speak moderately, will consume, with what 
they carry home to their young, one pint of 
com per pair daily, and which, for one hun- 
dred and forty days, being half the period 
they are supposed to subsist upon corOt 
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amounts to one hundred and fifty-seven 
millions, five hundred thousand pints of corn 
consumed annually, throughout England 
and Wales, by tliese voracious and insati- 
ate vermin, for in no other light can they 
be considered by the agriculturist. The 
amount and value of this consumption, whtn 
brought into the present price of wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, beans, and pease, and as- 
suming that an equal quantity of each corn 
is thus consumed, but which is far from being 
the case, as wheat is not only the most in- 
viting, but by far tlie most exposed to the 
ravages of these birds, both at seed time 
and preceding harvest, will stand thus — 
157,300,000 pints=l-,y2l,S75 Winchester 
bushels, which, at 6s, per bushel, the pre- 
sent, average price of the grain before enu- 
merated, amounts to £1,476,562 10s. va- 
lue of tlie agricultural produce of the coun- 
try consumed in this manner. To which is 
to be added, the irreparable injury commit- 
ted by pigeons in seed time, by picking up 
every grain of seed, wherever they alight, 
and the corn trod under and beaten out by 
tlicir wings before harvest, not to forget the 
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real damage they do to buildings by peck- 
ing the mortar from between the bricks, a 
mischief, which may, however, always be ob- 
viated by tlie constant allowance of a salt- 
cat, which wtll also take their attention from 
the garden to which they may be otherwise 
destructive. 

On a general view of the subject, it ap- 
pears that the dove-house system has ever 
been one of extreme injustice, as well as im- 
policy, in point of national advantage, for 
in the first respect, it must unavoidably hap- 
pen that great flocks must be maintained at 
the expense of persons having no property 
in them. But as certainly, neither the pub- 
lic nor individuals will consent to be depri- 
ved of the enjoyment of this ancient luxury, 
the fairest mode appears to be, the regidar 
feeding of pigeons, by tlieir proprietors, 
which, according to my experience, so at- 
taches them to home, that tliere is often a 
necessity of driving them out for exercise. 
This plan should, in course, be more punc- 
tually observed in seed time, and towards 
the approach of the com crops to roaluri- 
tv. With respect to that risk of damage 
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Trom pigeons, whteb must unavoidably be 
incurred by the farmer, his insurance must 
coniist in that vigilance, in which generally , 
he is too defective. 

Buftbn enumerates upwards of thirty va- 
rieties of the pigeon, which, according 
to his Usual systematic plan, the convenience 
of which, perhaps, is rattier more obvious 
than its accuracy, he derives from one root, 
namely, the STOCK DOVE, or common wild 
pigeon. All tlie varieties of colour and 
form which we witness, he attributes to hu- 
man contrivance and fancy. There exist, 
nevertheless, essential specific differences in 
these birds, which seem rather attributable 
to the nature of the region, soil, or climate, 
to which they are indigenous, than to the art 
of man. 

The STOCK DOVE, or original of tlie pi- 
geon genus, in its natural or wild state, is 
thus desciibed ; of a deep blue and ash co- 
lour, tlie breast darkened with a fine change- 
able green and purple ; the sides of the • 
neck of a reddish gold colour ; its wings , 
marked with two black bars, one on the ~ 
quill fealhers, and the other on the covert; 
I 
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the back wlnte, and the tail harte^searffie* 
eml with Mack. The hisg dotb is yet 
beM by Baturalists to be distinct from tfae 
stock doFe, and it would seem that the 
TURTLE »OTE IS equalh" so from both. 

Id this cottntrr, the blue dote-house 
picioy is the most commoD, aod tfae only 
viLD ipECtBS are the ring doves, or wood 
pigeons, and the tattle dores, vhtch are to 
befbondin aH parts of Socth Britain, breed- 
ing during tfae spring and sommer, and re- 
tiring to the deepest rece«ses of the woods, 
in the winter season, whence, probably, the 
tmile has been supposed to emigrate. 

fiat both in the ancient and modem world, 
this beautiful and rariogated genus of birds 
has been cherished by man, as a source of 
amusement, and of gratitication to die eye, 
as wdl as ofprofit, in the article of proTisktti 
for the table. Among certain of the nations 
of antiquity, moreoTer, pigeons were held 
sacred, and their Uvcs no one dared assail. 
The useful qualification of messenger, ap- 
pertaining to the Asiatic and African spe- 
cies of the pigeon, is of high antiquity ; atxd 
we read, in the time of the Crusades, of an 
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Arabian' prince, who had a sort of telegra*! . 
phic commtmication kept up in his domi^t I 
nions, through the instrumentaQty of pi»» I 
gBons, which carried letters, and were re- 
gularly relieved at the appointed poatsi/ I 
Prom thoac, doubtless, the breed celtbratedl ] 
in Europe, under the name of the carbteh,' 
has proceeded. 

In modem times, those rarieties whidft^l 
are kept for the parposes of amusement an# j 
show, are styled PAWCY BREEDS, and they 
firrm a distinct article of commerce in citietf' ] 
and great towns, the varieties, as they 1 
chance to be in fashion, bringing a co!l^:> 1 
derable price. In London, the pigeon fa\^ ] 
ciers immemorially, I believe, have had * J 
ckb, in which premiums are awardetl, 
the notable science of the fancy, thrmigS ] 
the medium of crossing colours and foRiMSl j 
is promoted and perpetuated. The chi«*|lj 
objects of the fancy have hitherto beeir thdrtrf f 
varietres styled almond (probaljly o'Tifirtef^ 
TtrMBLERa, eARRiEHi, and the birds wifllj 
great crops, the most fashionable varielj*! 
of which, iff the poutiko horseman. 
specific merits of these breeds are indicate* 
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by their nanies. 'I'he tumbler exercises 
tliat faoulty in the air, but is chiefly valued 
for bis peculiar form and variegated plumage. 
The carrier, as a messenger, cuts the air 
Tpith almost inconceivable swiftness. The 
pouter, distends his crop to a size attractive 
to curiosity, and by his grotesque attitudes 
and familiarity with man, engages his at. 
tention. Half a century ago, the pigeon 
fancy was in higher estimation and prospe- 
rity than at present ; and the almond tum- 
bler was then in the greatest vogue, saeh 
sums probably, as twenty or thirty giunea« 
each, being the price of superior cocks of 
that breed, such as, at the present time, 
would not produce more than live. The 
pigeon shops generally seem tJie abode of 
poverty and misery, of which the poor UD- 
fortunate birds, crammed into baskets and 
narrow koops, obviously partake in the ful- 
lest measure. This fancy is a great favour- 
ite with certain of tlie lower classes in tlie 
Metrojjolis, and perhaps too generally inju- 
rious tu tfieir better interests. Their com- 
mon method of entrapping stray pigeons, 
the property of other people, does not welt 
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consist with an honest principle, takes up 
too much of the time of those who practise 
it, and leads to loose and irregular habits. 
Pigeon shooting is another purpose to 
whicli these birds are applied, and of which, 
annual details are to be found in the news- 
papers. 

It is necessary to apprize the reader, 
that I have never had the honour to be initi- 
aled in the pigeon fancy, but have been 
simply a keeper of pigeons, for tlie use of 
the table, with some additional pleasure in 
their fiight, and a degree of attention to 
those breeds which are of the largest size. 
On the subject of the fancy, tlie best autho- 
rity with which I am acquainted, is a Trea- 
tise on Domestic Pigeons, published by Bar- 
ry, of Fenchurch street, in 1765, witli very 
good plates, descriptive of the chief fancy 
varieties. That treatise had been prece- 
ded by Moore's Columbarium. The only 
breeds which I have kept, exclusive of the 
comoion, were tumblehs, hohsemen, car- 
riers, TURTLES, DRAGOONS, (cOHimOnly 

called dragons), and runts; the latter, 
both Spanish and Leghorn, for their great 
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nze. As breeders, no fancy pigeons vill, 
> in general, equal the common dove-house 
[ fciod, noless perhaps with great care and 
I sttentum. 

The PIGEON is moDogaoous, that is, the 
male attaches and cooiiaes tumself to one 
I female, and the attachment is reciprocal ; 
the fidelity of die dove to its mate being 
proverbial. Young pigeons ^e tensed 
sQUEAKEBs. and begin to breed at about 
the age of six months^ when properly ma- 
h oaged : their courtship, and the well known 
['tone of voice in the cock, just then acquired 
and conuneocing, are indications of tii&r 
approacluDg union. Nestlings, whilst fed 
by the cock and hen, are termed squabs, 
and are at that age sold and used for the 
[table. The Uovft-house pigeon is said to 
4)reed monthly, beiug well supplied witii 
food, more particularly when the ground is 
bound by frost, or covered with snow. At 
any rate it may be depended on, that pige- 
ons of almost any healthy and well establisii- 
ed variety, will breed eight or ten times in 
the year ; whence it may be conceived, how 
immense are the quantities which may be 
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raisetl. Nevertheless, it is with difficulty 
that one can give entire credit to the oal- I 
culations in such respect, on pigeons and 
rabbits ; bringing to remembrance, to com- 
pare small thingK with great, tlie earths of 
gold, of the celebrated Doctor Price, which 
have been so greatly reduced in number and 
weight, by subsequent doctors. But I suj>> * i 
pose we must not question the polsitive tes-* 
timony of Stiliingfleet, who asserts, that I 
fourteen thousand seven hundred and si 
jngeons, were producedjrom one single pair 
in the course of Jowr years. To class things 
of similar bearing together, it has been cal- 
culated, but I know not by whom, or on 
what practical ground, that a single pair of 
rabbits mayy in the same portion of time, 
namely four years, produce one million, two 
hundred and seventy four thousand, eight 
hundred aitdforiy qf their kind. 

The first step towards pigeon keepingt | 
ifi, undoubtedly, to provide a commodioui,! 
place for tlieir reception, of which I shal} 
afterwards speak ; the next, to provide thtt i 
pigeons themselves. These will be had in 
pairs, but if not actually match£d, paiu 
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must be afterwards taken, to that encT, tfitit. 
no time be lost ; indeed, they may be 
matched according to the fancy of the keep- 
ers, for the purpose of varying the colonrs, 
or with any other view. But it is necessary 
■to give a caution on the subject of old pi- 
geons, of which a bargain may offer, since 
the difficulty of retaining them is so great, 
indeed insuperable, without the strictest vp- 
gilance. Nothing short of cutting thert 
wings, and confining them closely, until 
tiiey have young to attach them to the place, 
will be a security ; and even afterwards, 
they have been known to take flight witli 
die first use of their wings, and leave their 
nests. I have had several examples of 
this. Thence it is always preferable to 
purchace squeakers, or such as have not 
yet flown : these, being confined a short time, 
well fed, and accustomed gradually to the 
surrounding scenery, before they have ac- 
quired sufficient strength of wing wherewith 
to lose themselves, will become perfectly 
domesticated. 

The DOVE-COTE, or pigeon-loft, as to its 
situation or extent, will necessarily depend 
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on convenience, one general rule, how- 
ever, must be invariably observed, — tliat 
every pair of pigeons have two holes, or 
rooms, to nest in. Without this indispen- 
sable convenience there will be no security, 
but the prospect of constant confusion, . 
breaking of eggs, and destruction of the 
young. Pigeons do well near dwellings, ijta- 
bles,bakc-hou8es,brew-houses,or such offices; 
or their proper place is in the poultry-court ' 
A dove-cote is a good object, situate upoa 
an island, in the centre of a piece of water ; 
indeed, such is a proper situation for aquatic ' 
poultry, and rabbits also ; and may be ren? 
dered extremely beautiful and picturesque 
by planting, and a little simply ornamental 
and useful building. Where pigeons are 
kept in a room, some persons prefer ma- 
king tlieir nests upon the floor, to escape 
the danger of the young falling out; hut in 
probability, this is to guard against one risk, 
and incur a greater number, particularly 
that of rats and other vermin. 

The FRONT of the pigeon-room, or cote, 
should have a south-west aspect ; and if a 
room be selected for the purpose, it !» 
i3 
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usual to break a hole in die roof of tfw 
building for (fae passage of the pigeoos, 
.which c*a be closed at convenience. A 
' plaUonn is laid by the carpenter at the en- 
trance for the pigeons to aKght and perch 
upon, with some kind of defence against 
•trange cats, which will often depopulate a 
whole dove-liouse ; cats are yet necessary 
for the defence of the pigeons against rata 
and mice, as they will both destroy the birds 
and suck the eggs ; thence, cats of a known 
good breed should be trained up familiarly 
witJi the pigeoiiR. Ibe platfonn should be 
painted white, and renewed as the paint 
wears off, white being a favourite colour 
with pigeons, and aiso uiost conspicuout as 
a mark to enable them to find their home. 
The boxes also sltould be so coloured, and 
renewed as necessary, for which pui^se 
lime and water will be sufficient. 

Cleanlimcbs is one of the lirst andnuut 
Nnpuilant coQstderations : the want of it in 
a dove-cote will soon render the place a 
miisatice not to be approached, and the 
birds, both young and old, will be so covered 
with vonnin, and besmeared with their owd 
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excrement, that they can enjoy no health or 
comfort, and mortality is often so induced. 
Ours were cleaned daily ; thoroughly, once 
a week, a tub standing at band for the re- 
ception of the dung, the floor covered with 
sifted gravel, often renewed. Pigeons are 
exceediugly fond of water, and, having a 
prescience of rain, wili wait its coming ' 
until late in the evening, upon the house-top, 
spreading their wings to receive the refresh- 
ing shower. When they are confined in a 
room, they ^ou)d be allowed a wide pan 
of water, to be often renewed, as a bath 
which cools, refreshes, and assists tliera to 
keep tlieir bodies dear of vermin. In the 
attendance upon pigeons, caution in neces- 
sary with respect to their 6ghting, to which 
they are more prone than might be expected, 
often to the destruction of eggs or young* 
or driving the weakest away. 

The common habbel dove-cote needs i 
no description, at the same time is adapted j 
to every situation, in wliicb it ii desirable to 
keep pigeous for ordinary use. To return 
to the BOOM, or loft ; the shelves should ■< 
be placed suf&cieotly lugh, for secuiity 
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against vermin, a small ladder being a i 
cessary appendage. The usual breadth of 
the shelves is about twenty inches, with the 
allowance of eighteen betweea shelf and 
shelf, which will be sufficient not to incom- 
mode the tallest pigeons. Partitions he- 
-tween the shelves may be fixed at tlie dis- 
tance of about tliree feet, making a blind, 
ty a board nailed against the front of eah 
partition, whence there will be two nests in 
tlie compass of every three feet, so tliat the 
pigeons will sit in privacy, and not liable 
to be disturbed. Or a partition may be fixed 
between eac!i nest ; — a good plan, which 
prevents the young from running to the hen, 
sitting over fresh eggs, and perhaps occa- 
sioning her to cool and addle them : for 
when the young are about a fortnight or 
tliree weeks old, a good hen will leave theni 
to the care of the cock and lay again. 

Some prefer breeding-holes, entirely open 
in front, for tlie greater convenience of 
cleaning the nests ; but it is from those 
that the squabs are likely to fall, thence a 
step of sufficient height is preferable. The 
tame pigeon seldom taking the trouble to 
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iilDake a Dcst, it is better to gire her one of 
hay, which prevents her eggs from rolling. 
Or a straw basket, or unglazed earthera 
pan, may be placed in every nest, appor- 
tioned to the size of the pigeons you breed. 
A pan of three inches high, eight inches 
over the top, and sloping to the bottom like 
a bason, will be of sufficient size for a tum- 
bler, or small pigeon, whilst one of double 
those dimensions will be required for a 
large runt. A brick should always be 
placed in contiguity to the pan, to enable 
tiie cock and hen to alight with greater 
safety upon the eggs. 

The PioEON-TKAP, on the house-top, is 
the well known contrivance of those Lon- 
don rascals, who lie in weight, as has been 
said, to entrap the property of others. A 
trap of another description, and for a very 
different purpose, is sometimes used ; it is 
an area, on the outside of a building, for 
tlie purpose of confining in the air valuable 
breeds of pigeons which cannot be trusted 
to flight. Some are erected to tlie extent 
of twenty yards long and ten yards in width, 
with shelves on every side for the perching 
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of the pigeons: thus (hey are constantly'" 
exercised in the air, retiring at their pleasure 
to the room or loft within. 

Food and watek should be given in 
such way, as to be as httle as poiable con- 
taminated with the excrement, or any other 
impurity. My pigeons having been con- 
staDtly attended, we have never found the 
need of any other convenience than earth- 
en pans ; but there have been ingenious 
inventions for this purpose, of which the 
MEAT -BOX and water-bottle followiag are 
•pecimens. The meat-hox is formed in tlie 
shape of a hopper, covered at the top to 
keep clean tJie grain, which descends into 
a square shallow box. Some fence this 
with rails or holes on each side, to keep 
the grains from being scattered over ; 
others leave it quite open tbat the young 
pigeons may the more easily find their food. 

Tbe WATER-BOTTLE is a large glass bot- 
tle, with a long neck, holding from one to 
five gallons, its belly shaped like an egg, 
that the pigeons may not light and dung 
upon it. It is placed upon a stand, or three- 
footed stool, made hollow above, to receive 
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4be belly of the bottle, and let the mouth 
into a small pan beneaUi : the water will so 
gradually descend out of the mouth of tlie 
bottle as the pigeons drink, and be sweet 
and clean, and always stop when t^e sur- 
face reaches the mouth of the bottle. 

To MATCH or PAIR a cock and hen it ir 
necessary to shut them together, or near ' 
and within reach of each other ; and iJic 
connexion is generally formed in a day or 
two. Various rules have been laid down, 
by which to distinguish the cock from the 
hen pigeon ; but the masculine forwardness 
and action of the cock, is for the mo:^ part 
distinguishable. 

Incubation. The great increase of do- 
mestic pigeons d^tes not proceed from the 
nmnber of eggs laid by them, but from tbp 
frequency oi" tbeir hatching. The hen layg - 
but two eggs, and immediately proceeds to 
incubation. Having laid her first egg, she 
rests one day, and, on the next, lays lier 
second egg. Tliey usually stand over th« 
first egg, not sitting close until they have 
two, wiience, boUi the young are hatched 
nearly at die same time : there itre some ex- 
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this rule of nature 
and the hen having sat close at first, one 
young bird may be batched a day or two 
before the other. They often spoil their 
first e^8 from inexperience. 

The PERIOD of incubation is nineteen or 
TWENTY days from laying the first egg, and 

SKVENTEEN OF EIGHTEEN ffom thc last. 

The labour of sitting is equally divided be- 
tween the cook and hen, excepting that the 
hen always sits by night. She is relieved 
in the morning by the cock, which sits du- 
ring the greater part of the day. The bu- 
siness of feeding the young is also divided 
between thc parents ; and the cock has often 
brought up the young, on the accidental loss 
of his mate. Should the eggs not be hatch- 
ed in due time, from weakness, some small 
assistance may be necessary to extricate 
the bird from the shell ; or kIiohM they be 
addled, it is generally held necessary to pro- 
Tide the cock and hen with a borrowed pair 
of young, or at least one to feed off their 
•oft meat, which else may stagnate in their 
crops, and make them sick : but as young 
ones for this purpose may not always be at 
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P^and, the exercise of flying, fresh graTcI, 
Pud those saline compositions generally giv- 
Pen to pigeons, are the proper remedy. Ad- 
r*dled, or rotten eggs, should be immediatcTy 
ipfcnioved. 

P* Pigeons are extremely liable to be lost 
f ty accident, and that whichis unaccountable, 
Ffslthough they will find their home from such 
P "great distances, they often nevertheless lose 
i^ftemselves in their own neighbourhood. 
■"Should a cock or hen be lost during incii' 
P%atioQ, the eggs will be spoiled in twenty 
Por thirty hours, and may then bctakenfrom 
Wile nest ; but if the accident happen after 
Patching, the single parent left will feed the/ 
Kyoung. 

B- Soft meat is a sortof milky fluid or pap 
Mfecreted in the craw of pigeons, by the wise 
(providence of nature, against the time when 
P^twill be wanted for the nourishment of their 
fyoung. In all probabihty, from instinct 
Pihe pigeons eat a greattr quantity at tliis 
■'-time, and the grain goes through a certain 
r process in their crops, which produces the 
soft meat or pap in question. This they 
have the power of throwing up at will ; 
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and. Id feedings they inject it from their 
own bills into those of the young ooeii 
which are taken into their own. This kind 
of feeding continues six or seven dajs, 
when the old ones begin to mix hoibb harder 
food with it. until at length they' ieed with 
whole grain. When the time approaches 
for the ben to lay, tbe cock is often Men 
driving her from place to place, not suffer- 
ing her to rest any where but in her nest, 
apparently irom an instinctive apprehension 
that she may drop her egg; in an improper 
place. 

Food. Pigeons are entirely granivorous, 
and very dehcate and cleanly in their diet ; 
they will sometimes eat green vegetables, 
in particular warm salads, and are ex- 
tremely fond of seeds. Tares, and the 
SMALLEST kind of HORSE-BEANS, coiumoi^y 
called pigeon beans, are both the best and 
cheapest food for pigeons, but tbe pulse 
should always be old, that is to say, of the 
previous year ; as the new will scour pi- 
geons, as well as any other kind of Uve 
stock. Seeds are occasionally given to pi- 
geojBs, as a warmiog and stimulant diet ; 
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-but according to my experience tbey greatly 
prefer rape and canary to hemp-seed. It 
has been remarked, that beans, sodden in 
salt-water, scour pigeons equally with new 
beans, aud, in a voyage, suffering them to 
drink sea water, will soon kill them ; al- 
though 80 generally benefited by salt, an 
excess of it is fatal, as it is also to regeta- 
tion, promoted as tliat is by a iDoderata 
quantity. In most publications on the sub< 
JGot of pigeons, a dangerous mistake has 
been made in a terra appUed to beans. 
Small tick beans are recommended, instead 
of small horse-beans. Now, the tick, or 
Iddwell (in the western phrase), are the lar- 
ger of the two common field varieties, and 
beside being inferior in quality, are too 
large for pigeons, which have been some- 
times choked even with the common-sized 
horse-beans ; on which account, the smallest 
possible should be procured, aud whence 
they are termed in the market accounts, 
" pigeon beans." Pease, wheat, and buck- 
wheat, or brank, are eaten by pigeons ; but 
should be given only in alternation, not as 
a coustant diet. The same of seeds. They 
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yet prefer wheat. The slroog scent of cam- 
min, and flavour of coriander seeds are 
said to have an alluring etfectupon the ol- 
factory nerves and palate of these birds ; as 
also the f.cento{ assaJiF-in'm, and other pow- 
erfully odoriferous driijrs ; ;ind tliat the use 
of fumigations of sucii, in the dove-cote, 
will not only attract tlip pigeons to their 
home, but allure strangers, which may be 
wandering in search of a habitation, 

The last dietetic, or rn I her, perhaps, medi- 
cinal article necessary to i»e described, is 
the SALT-CAT, 80 Called frnm some old fan- 
cy of baking a real cat with spices, for the 
use of pigeons, which, however, I never 
observed to eat auJma! food. In compli- 
ance with this custom, 1 caused to be pla- 
ced in the middle of the yiii^eon-loft a dish 
of the following composiiioii : loam, sand, 
old mortar, fresh lime, bay salt, cummin, 
coriander, carraw ay-seed, and all-spice, 
moistened into a consistence with urine. The 
pigeons were constantly ])ecl(ing at this, and 
were in a constant state of good health ; 
how much of which may he attributed to 
the use of the oat, I cannot determine ; but. 
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r ^rtainly, they are extremely fond of it, and 
if it have no other lucnt, it prevents them 
from pecking the niui tar from the roof of 
the house, to which otherwise they are much 
inclined. The cat was mixed and heaped 
up in the dish, a piece of board being pla- 
ced upon the summit, to prevent the birds 
from dunging upon it ; when become too 
liard, it was occasionally broken for tliem. 

The regular old Ibnnula for this cat is as 
follows : gravel or drift-sand, unctuous loam, 
the rubbish of an old wall, or Hme, a gallon 
of each — should lime be substituted for rub- 
bish, a less quantity of the former will suf- 
fice — one pound of cuinmin-sced, one hand- 
ful of bay salt ; mix with stale urine. In- 
close this in jars, corked or stopped, holei , 
being punched in tite sides, to admit the -. ' 
beaks of the pigeons. These may be pia-j 
ced abroad, ; 

Many fanciful and groundless talcs xa»f.^ I 
be found in old books, relative to the medi- __ 
ciNAL and REMEDIAL properties of almost 
every part of tlic pigeon ; thus much, how- ' 
ever, may be relied on, their flesh, whenj 
young and in good condition, is a nourish* ^ I 
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iBg ud itiHriuC diet : t^t of the & 
pigeon more sabat^aliaU bothirder i 
gestion, and, in a considersUs 
beating. The genend rule of cob^tf 
ing qaaiity in tbe flesh, bolda gaod afctaae 
pigeoQif. The black sid dark-featfiered are 
[M^portioii^ly dark or brown fledaed; of 
hi^ Bavour, incliuing b> the game iHtter of 
th&wild pit|;eoB, The ligfar coloor in the 
feathers, denotes light and delicate desfa. 
Their dung is of an extremely beating and 
drying quality, whether as a mannre. or for 
medicinal purposes. It was, in former days, 
a principal ingredient in nitre beds, when 
thai article was almoft entirely manrfsctop- 
ed at home, 

C.ABKIEKS, HOaSEMBN, aitd DBAGOOm, 

are travellers or messengers, aad I Ittre 
ooeasieiially seen tumblers (nmed off, at 
the distance of forty miles from bone. Tile 
carrier, it is laid, has perfo i me d * jonrney 
of forty miles in an- bour and a half, aatf of 
even frinety miles in three boors. A dra- 
goon has flown seventy-»ix miles m tw»» 
lioars and half: bat this fency of %iDg-p»- 
wt, is in nv cwmtry, ft seems; so ttatit. 
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in vogue as fopraeriy. The adraired quidF-" 
ties in the tumblek, are excessive high 
flight, so as to be almost irnpereeptible to 
the keenest eye, in fine and clear weather ; 
fmeseverance in HieiT flight for many hoars 
together, and tumbling over and over re- 
peatedly during (heir ascent and descent. 

The following imperfect accotmt of pi- 
geons used and sold from a Berkshire dove- 
cote, in 1807, is extracted from the Sur- 
vey :— 14i7 used in the house, at 5s. per 
dozen, 3/. U. a/.— Sold 550 for 10/. 155. 
\0^d.= \3l. 17s. \^d. The dung estima- 
ted at one-fourth of their return per annum. 
New Guinea pigeons are said, in some 
Lady's Voyage to India, nearly to etjual 
the turkey in size ; of a slate colour, with 
a crest of gauae feathers, some inches high, 
in the form of a fan ; the iris of tlie eye, 

■bright vermilion. 

I By my memoranda, in 1801, I observe, 
that sixty-five pairs of old pigeons, and one 
iiundrcd and forty squeakers of all sizes, re- 
gularly fed, consumed in one week, five 
pecks of tlie smallest beans, and ten quarts 
of seeds. The above old stock, witliout 
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anjr young, consumed about half the quan- 
tity. 

From the same. Fan-tails or Sha- 
kers, the head always in motion, are a beau- 
tiful stock and good breeders, but so stu- 
pid and silly, as scarcely to be capable of 
taking care of themselves, or finding their 
home. Runts, although so much larger, 
breeds as fast and equally forward as tum- 
blers. The duration of life in the pigeon, 
is said to extend to about twenty years, and 
is deemed full aged when the wings are full 
of the quUl feathers. 
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Rabbits are animals proper to be allow- 
ed in a wild state, in those coiiiitries only 
where are extensive wastes, and where com 
and utlier farming productions are not at a 
high price : in populous and highly culti- 
vated regions, they are a great and waste- 
ful nuisance, and proofs are before the 
public, only a few years old, of nearly the 
whole produce of a farm being devoured by 
them, to the ruin of the tenant. This farm 
was situated near extensive preserves ; but 
it is equally unfortunate for a farmer to be 
fixed near to, or within some miles distance 
of a rabbit warren, since they will travel to 
a great distance, to feed either upon com 
or vegetables, and if the soil and com be 
to their liking, will always remain in suffi- - 
cient numbers to stock a new district. At 
the same time, they are good and profitable 
K 
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stock, domesticated ; infinitely more proli- 
fic, under good management, than in their 
wild and exposed state, and their dung is 
extremely valuable upon a farm. 

The old writers, perhaps, rather over- 
valued the profits of this stock. Rabbit 
keeping is practised by a few individuals in 
almost every town, and by a few in almost 
every county ; but thirty or forty years ago. 
there were one or two very considerable 
feeders near the mctiopoliH, keeping each, 
according to report, from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand breeding docs. These 
large concerns have ceased it seems, long- 
since, and London receives the supply of 
tame, as well as wild rabbits, chiefly from, 
the countiy. 

The only considerable rabbit feeders at 
present, of whom 1 have heard, are two 
gentlemen, tlie one rcsiikiit in Oxfordshire, 
the other in Berks, Tlic former fed some 
'hundreds a few years since, and then it was 
eaid, intended to double his stock. The 
HUTS were placed in a small building set 
apart for that purpose. The then stock 
■prodaced one load of dung per week, two , 
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loads of which were sufficient to manure an 
acre of land. Three dozen of rabbits per 
week, were sent to the London market, but 
keep and attendance reckoned, no other 
profit accrued, excepting the dung, the price 
of which used to be eig^t-pence per bu^d, 
and I believe thirty-six bushels are reckoned 
% load. The Berks gentleman, according 
to the survey of that county, feeds white 
rabbits on account of the superior value of 
their SKINS, from their application of late 
years to the purpose of trimmings. Twenty 
does and two bucks were my largest stock 
The KABBiT-HousE sbould stand upon a 
dry foundation, and be well ventilated. Ex- 
poKiire to too much humidity, whether ex- 
ternally or internally, is fatal to rabbits, 
which are liable te the rot like sheep, and 
from the same causes. The rains of 1799, 
which continued nearly four months, de- 
stroyed my stock of rabbits, which were 
hutted in a boarded shed, not well defend- 
ed from the cold and moist air. Ventila- 
tion and fresh air are also necessary, where 
considerable numbeis of these animals are 
kept, which will not else remain healthy, or 
k2 
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prosper for any length of time : and even 
sudden mortality may ensue, from impure 
and stagnant air. A thorough draught or 
passage for tlie air, is thence of great use, 
and should be contrived in the building, 
with the convenience of shutting such op- 
posite windows or doors, in cold and wet 
weather. 

The HUTS or hutches are generally plad 
ced one above another, to tlie height ro*. 
quired by the number of rabbits, and the 
extent of the room. Where a large stock 
is kept, to make the most of room, the 
hutches may be placed in rows, with a 
cient interval between, for feeding and C 
ing, instead of being joined to the wal 
the usual way. It is preferable to rest the 
hutches upon stands, about a foot above the 
ground, for the convenience of clearir 
under them. Each of these hutches, intend- 
ed for breeding, has two rooms, a feediii| 
and a bed-room. Those are single, for tl 
use of the weaned rabbits, or for the bucka^ 
which are always kept separate. Whei 
much green meat is given, rabbits make ftj 
coasiderable quantity of urine, and I hav« 
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Bometimes seen occasion to set liie hutches 
sloping backwards a Tew degrees, a very 
small aperture being made the whole length 
of the floor to carry ofT the mine. A sli- 
ding door in the partition between the two 
rooms,' is convenient for confining the rab- 
bit, during the operation of cleaning ; which, 
indeed, is a good argument for having all 
the hutches douhle, itheingmoretroublesome 
to clean out a room with a number of rabbits 
in it, than with only one. It must not be 
foj-gotten, that the teetli of rabbits are very 
effectual implements of destruction to any 
thing not hard enough to resist them, and 
their troughs should be bound with souie- 
tliuig less penetrable than wood. As they 
axe apt to scratch out their food, and dung 
in it, I have often thought it might be use- 
ful to adopt the feeding troughs with move- 
able boards, as well for rabbits as hogs. 
The floor of the hutches should be planed 
smooth, that wet may run off, and a com- 
mon hoe with a short handle, and a short 
broom, are most convenient implements for 
cleaning these houses. The object being 
to obtain the dimg pure, for sale, no Utter 
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rfioidd be allowed ; but on a farm, where 
the dung is expended at home, the hutches 
should be littered with refuse hay or straw, 
perfectly dry. The rabbJt^house to contain 
a tub for the dung, and a bin, for a day's 
supply of hay, com, roots, or other food, 
which should be given in as fresh a state ai 
possible. 

There are o^er modes of confining rab- 
bits for breeding, in which they are left to 
their liberty, witliin certain bounds ; for ex- 
ample, an artificial mound walled ia, m 
Mrhich they burrow and live as in the natu- 
ral state; and an island, as described ia 
Mr. Young's Annals ; meUwds which are 
certainly ornamental and pleasurable, as 
well perhaps as more for the comfort of tbe 
animals ; but surety not so profitable to the 
owner as hutching, in which mode, also, 
tlieymay be preserved, with due care, in 
the highest state of health. On this head I 
find the following remark in my memoranda 
for the year \&)5:— Rabbits at large, must 
alivays suffer more in point qf profit, by 
loss of nmnbery than they gain, by cheaper 
fieding, exclusive of the mischief they do ; 
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and tJiis principle operates proportionally in 
limited enliirgemcnt, as in tile unlimited 
upon the warren. They are quarrelsome 
and mischievous animals ; and the bucks, 
when at liberty, destroy a considerable part 
of the young. A run abroad, indeed, for 
young rabbits, until a certain age, might be 
beneficial H growth were the object; but 
all rabbits must be separated at the age of 
puberty, or as soon as they become fit for 
breeding ; they will else tear each other to 
pieces. 

As to the TARiETies of form and co- 
lour, in the rabbit, the short-legged, with 
width and substance, generally few in num- 
ber, and to be obtained only by selection, 
are the most hardy, and fatten most expe- 
ditiously, taking on fat both internally and 
in the muscular flesh. They have besides 
the soundest livers, the rabbit being gene- 
rally subject to detects of the liver ; they 
are the smallest variety. There is a very 
large variety of the hare colour, having 
much bone, length, and dcptJ) of carcase, 
large and long ears, witli large eyes, re. 
^embling those of the hare. They might 
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well be taken for hybrid, or mules, but 
from the objection oftheir breeding. Their 
Hesh is high coloured, substantial, and more 
savoury than that of the common rabbit : 
and they make a good dish, cooked like the 
hare, which, at six or eight montlis old, 
they nearly ec|ual in size. The large white, 
and yellow and white species, have whiter 
and more delicate flesh, and cooked in the 
same way will rival the turkey, With re- 
spect to colour, I have always preferred the 
wild colour, and black, finding the skins of 
full as much worth as tlie white. The 
Turkish, or French rabbit, with long 
white fur, differs little from the common 
varieties ; nor did I find their skins of more 
value, either for sale or home use. I have 
been in the habit of drying the skins, for 
linings of night-gowns, and other domes- 
tic purposes ; but have always found rea- 
son to prefer tlie short, close fur. The 
large, above mentioned, — indeed any pe- 
culiar varieties — must be sought among the 
London dealers. 

Of late years, in London, the term smut, 
has been aj^Ued as a mark of disttaction 
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in the rabbit Thus tliere are single and dou- 
ble smuts. The smut consists of a black 
spot on the side of the rabbit's nose : when 
there are two black spots, one on each side 
the nose, it constitutes a double smut. Ge- 
nerally, the rabbits are prized for the num- 
ber of these black spots upon the head and 
body, and for the tineness and length and size 
of the ears, which occasions their falling 
about the head, in a manner different from 
the common rabbit. Black and tortoise- 
shell are the favourite colours. 

The DOE will breed at the age of six 
months; and her period of gestation is 
thirty or thirty-one days. It should be pre- 
mised, that the buck and doe are by no 
means to be left together; but their 
union having been successful, the buck must 
be immediately withdrawn, and the doe 
tried again in three days: in fact, with 
rabbits, tliis business is conducted on the 
same principle as in the stud. Like chick- 
ens, the best breeding rabbits are those kin- 
dled in March. Some days before par- 
turition, or kindling, hay is to be given 
to the doe, to assist in making her bed, with 
k3 
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the Aae, wbidi nature hu instnicted ber 
to tear from ber body for tbat purpose. 
She Trill be at tbis period seen sitting upon 
ber humcbes, and teamig off tfae flue, aod 
the bay being presented to ber, she wflU 
with her teeth, reduce and shorten it to bar 
purpose. — Biting down of the fitter or bed, 
i i the first sign of pregnancy. The Dumber 
prodoced, generally between piTEandrtN; 
and it is coost advantageous always to de- 
stroy the weak or sickly ones, a» soon as 
their defects can be perceived, became fire 
beallhy and well-grown rabbits are worth 
more than double tfae number of an oppo- 
site description, and the doe will be far 
less exbaasted. Sbe will admit the buck 
again with profit at the end o( six weeks. 
when the young may be separated finom ber 
and wtAVED. Or the young n«T be sock- .^ 
led two months, tbe doe taking back at the 
end of fire weeks, so that the former Utter 
will leave ber about a week before ber next 
paiturition. A notion was forrBeiiy pre- 
valent, of the necessity for giving tbe buck 
ionaeiUately after tfae doe bad brougfait forth, 
ieat she abaald pme, aod Oat no li»e nigbt 
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bd lost ; anil ifit were intended that no time 
might be lost in destroying die doe, such 
indeed, would bo tlie most successful method. 
Great care should be taken that the doe, 
during her gestation, be not approached by 
the buck, or indeed by any oUier rabbit ; as, 
from being harassed about, she will almost 
certainly cast her young. One doe in a 
thousand may devour her young; the 
sign that «he ought to be otherwise disposed 
of. Some does admit tlie buck with diffi- 
culty, although often apparently in season ;, 
such Nhould be immediately fattened off, 
since it can never be worth while to keep 
any individual for breeding of a stock to be 
produced in such multitudes, against whicli. 
there lies an objection, Should the doe be 
WEAK on her bringiug forth, from cold 
caught «r other cause, she will drink beer- 
caudle, as well as any otlier lady ; or warm 
fresh grains will cocnt'ort her i a malt-mash ; 
scalded fine pollard, or barley-meal, in 
which may be mixed a small quantity ot 
cordial horse-ball. 

With due attention to keeping them 
warm and comfortable, and guarding 
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against any snddeo impresaon from cuMr 
and more particularly moist air, aad witb 
the aid of tbe best and most Doitridnng food, 
I hare bred rabbits throu^MMtt tbe wintsk, 
witb nearly equal suceen as in (be soBiiner 
season. But, in trutfa, their prodoee a so 
Diuhihidinous, that one might welt be satis* 
fied with four or fire Utters, during tbe best 
part of the year, giring tbe doe a winter 
fallow. — Even four litters would, opoo tbe 
lowest calculation, produce twbntt tihjso 
OSES ANN'tJALLY to each doe — eqaal to an 
annual two thocsand fr< m a stock of one 
HU!<DitED DOES. I have no' ej^ctienee oC 
does, as breeders, beyond (be riFTB year ; 
the BUCK will come into use at ax, or erco 
four months old, and be in perfectioo from 
tbe age of two to three years. 

Upon a regular plan, and with saficient 
attendance, it is better to feed three times 
than twice a day. The art of feeding rab- 
bits with safety and adrantage, is, always 
to give the upper band to dry and mbstan- 
tial food. Their nature a congenial with 
that of the sheep, and the same kiod of food, 
iritb tittle variatioo, agrees with both. Aix 
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WEEDS, and the refuse gf VegetatioUy sheuld 
be banished from Rabbit feeding. Sucti 
articles are too washy and diuretic, and can 
never be worth attention, whilst the more 
solid and nutritious productions of the field 
may be obtained in such plenty, and will 
return so much greater profit. Rabbits 
may, indeed, be kept, and even fattenett 
upon roots, good green meat, and hay ; but 
they will pay for com ; and this may be ta* 
ken as a general rule: — Rabbits which have 
as much corn as they will eat, can never taka 
any hamif-om being indulged with almost 
an equal portion of good substantial vege^ 
tables. However, the test of hcaltli is, th^ 
tlieir dung be not too moist. Many, or mostj 
of the town feeders never allow any greens - 
at all ; the reason, I suppose, because they 
feed almost entirely on grains. The corn 
proper for rabbitt : — oats, peas, and wheat ; 
pollard and some give buck wheat. Th^ 
GHBENS and ROOTS, tlic Same as our cattl« 
crops, namely carrots, Jerusalem artichoketf 
and if potatoes, baked or steamed. Lu. 
cerne, cabbage-leaves, clover, tares, furze. 
1 have had them uoven, from eating rape ; 
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aad net improbsblj, Bmgal-wiirtzel might 
lave A mmhr dbcL Cl»Ter and meadow 
hmft pea ami Wan ttncw. 
 Rafatlk are genenfly »ld from thk 
TEAT, but there b siso  demuid for those 
«f Urger ue, which may be pattgnbd 
^MNk com aad hay. wtdi ui allowauce of 
Ife b«t i «ga* hl u . TV irHer the food, 
^ greater maghl, better qua&ty, andmore 
frvfit, iriBefa I apprdwod to be g«ierftlty 
the case id the Geeding of all imimals. Some 
fiUtm with graiits and poUard. I bare tried 
all irtieat, and all potatoe oats, compara- 
tirely ; but could find oo difference in the 
goodness of the flesh. The rabbit's fiesli 
being dry, the allowance of succulent greens 
may tend to render it more juicy : and I 
suppose the old complaint of the dryness of 
the Resh in Devon beef, entirely fed witli 
hay, might be remedied in the same way. 
Rabbits are in perfection for feeding at thu 
POintTii or SIXTH inontli ; beyond which po- 
their flesh becomes more dry and some- 
■d. It requires THJiEK mouths, or 
to make a rabbit thoroughly fat 
half the time may make them 
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eatable, but by uo means equal in the qua- 
lity of the flesfi. They may yet be orer 
fattened, as appears by specimens exiiibited 
a few years since at Lord Somerville's show, 
which were loaded with fat, without and 
within, like the best feeding sheep. 

The flesh of the rabbit is esteemed equally 
digestible as that of fowls, and equally pro- 
per for the table of the invalid. 

Castrated rabbits might be fattened, no 
doubt, to the weight of upwards of ten 

^jiounds, at six or seven months old. I have 
not succeeded at castrating the rabbit, but 
am informed it is successfully practised in 
the land of capons, namely, Sussex, near 
Chichester, where, on ttie average, not one 
in ttiree hundred is lost by the operation, 
vhich is performed at five or six weeks old. 
With respect to quantities of corn consu- 
med in fattening ; — August, 1813, killed a 
.young buck, which weighed three pounds, 
-■fit fi>r the spit ; it was put up in good case 
■and was only one month in feeding, consu- 
aning not quite four quarts of oats, witli hay, 

I -cabbage, lucerne, bunias orienUilis, and 
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chicory ; the skin, silver and black, worth 
foiir pence. 

In SLAUGHTERING futi-grown rabbits, af- 
ter the usual stroke upon the neck, the throat 
should be perforated upwards towards the 
jaws with a small pointed knife, in order 
that the blood may be evacuated, which 
would otherwise settle in the head and neck' 
It is an abomination to kill poultry by the 
ilow and torturing method of bleeding to 
death, hung up by the heets, tlie veins of 
the mouth bein^ cut; but still more so the 
rabbit, which in tliat situation utters horrible 
screams. The entrails of the rabbit, 
whilst fresh, are said to be good food for 
fish, being thrown into poniU, 

The rabbit is a caressing animal, and 
equally fond, with the cat, of the head being 
stroked ; at the same time, it is not destitute 
of courage. A whimsical lady admitted a 
buck" rabbit into the house, named as above, 
where he became her companion for upwards 
of a twelvemonth. He soon intimidated the 
largest cats so much, by chasing them round 
the room, and darting upon them, and tear- 
ing off their hair by mouthluls, that they very 
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sckloin dared to approacli. He slept if 
lap by choice, or upon a chair, or the heartW 1 
rug, and was as lull of mischief and trick*' J 
as amoHkey, He destroyed all rush-bottora*il 
ed cliairs within his reach, and would refuse* I 
nothing to eat or drink, which was eaten 0/ | 
drank by any other member of the f 
No live stock is. less liable to di 
than the rabbit, with regular and careful afc- 
tention, such as has been pointed out, 
that any sudden and accidental disorder is-' I 
best and most cheaply remedied by a strok* [ 
behind tlie ears. But want of care must be 
remedied, if at all, by an opposite conduct, 
and improper food exchanged for its coa* 
trary. Thus if rabbits become pot-bellied 
in the common phrase, from being fed oa 
loose vegetable trash, tliey must be cured- j 
by good hard hay and corn, ground malt or 
pease,' or any substantial and absorbent food. 
Their common liver complaints are incura- 
ble, and when such are put up to fatten, 
there is a certain criterion to be observedi 
They wdl not bear to be pushed beyond a 
moderate degree of fatness, and should ba 
taken in time, as they are liable to drop off 
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mMaciji Tie dropsy and Fot iBust be pre* 
Vented, at they are generally incarable ; 
ner i» a rabbit worth tibe time and pains of 
a prebable cure. Of the ^ madness in tame 
conies^' en which our old writers hold forth* 
I know nothing* 
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SECTION XIV. 



k'On the Diseases of Poultry and Pigeons^ 

The diseases of our domestic animala 
kept for food, are generally the result of 
some error in diet or man^ement, and 
should either have been prevented, or are 
to be cured most readily and advantageously 
by an immediate change, and adoption of 
the proper regimen. When that will not 
succeed, any farther risk is extremely ques- 
tiooable; and particularly with respect to 
poultry, little hope can be derived from me- 
dical attempts. In fact, tlie far greater 
part of that grave and plausible account of 
diseases and remedies, which is to be found 
in our common cattle and poultry books, is 
a farrago of sheer absurdity i the chief 
ground of which, it is to be apprehended, 
is random and ignorant guess-work. 

Common Fowls — Of these, the most 
frequent diseases, real or presumed, are thus 
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named : the pip, a white skin or scale gi'ow- 
ing upon the ti]) of the tongue. The cuue, 
—tear off the skin with your nail, and rub 
the tongue with salt. Of this I know nothing, 
and could never hear any thing with cer- 
tainty. Iniposthumc upon the rump is cal- 
led the roup. This is directed to be opened, 
tite core thrust out, and the part washed 
with salt and water. The roup also seems 
ft general term for all diseases, but is chiefly 
apphed to CATARRH, to which gallmaceous 
%)wls are much subject. The flux, and 
) ijts opposite, CONSTIPATION, Cure tlie first 
I ipith good solid food ; Uie otlier with scald- 
I ed bran or pollard, mixed with 3et or 
slummed milk, or [lot hquor, a small quantity 
of sulphur being added, if needful. Vermin^ 
I generally the consequence of low keep, and 
I Vant of cleanliness. The remedy obvious ; 
' Dot to forget sand and ashes for tlie fowls to 
roll in. 

But the chief disease to which chickens 
Bud fowls are liable, originates in changes 
of weather, and the variation of tempera- 
ture, and when the malady becomes con- 
firmed, with running at the nostrils, swol- 
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len eyes, and other well-known symptoms, 

they are termed houpy. The discharge be- 

ooniing fetid, like the glanders in horses, 

the disease is supposed to have arrived at 

' the stage of infection ; and whether so or 

hot, it is certainly jjroper for cleanliness 

[_jiake to SEPARATE the diseased from the 

healthy, whence the necessity of an infih- 

Harv in a regular poultry establishment. 

L Roupy hens seldom lay, and their eggs are 

I'icarcely wholesome. The eggs taken from 

I ^ hen which died of the roup, were black, 

\ 'Mid in a state of putrefaction. 

Chickens are fretjuently, and chiefly in 

I lad weather, seized with the chip, in about 

iiree weeks from their hatching, when all 

K-^eir beauty of plumage vanishes, and they 

tout on their long great coat, or rather 

liroud, and sit chipping, pining, and dying 

■in comers ; always apparently in torture, 

"om a sense of cold, although to the touch 

rlhcy seem in a high state of fever. This 

[•disease seldom admits of remedy; but I 

fjhavc tried mustard in water, ci'ams, with a 

^ imall quantity of black pepper, and after- 

L wards nitre, given in the water. The sun 
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warmth in the house, by the fire-side, 
; the best remedies. The fire is a great 
restorative of all young, indeed of all ani- 
jDiials. 

For grown fowls affected by the roup, 
warm lodging is necessary, and even the 
indulgence of the fire, or the warmth of 
the bake-house. Wash the nostrils with 
_warm soap and water, as often as neces- 
jary, and the swollen eyes with warm milk 
Vld water. Afterwards bathe the swollen 
parts with camphorated spirit, or brandy and 
I T&rm water. As a finish to the cure, give 
r sulphur in the drink, or a small pinch of 

flomel in dough, three times in a week, 
le common symptom of gapino, during 
6 influenzal disease, induced the learned, 
la few years past, to coin a new disease un- 
I ^er the name of the gapes, which they con- 
) yeniently attributed to a species oifuscwla, 
I infecting the trachea, or windpipe of poul- 
I jfry. For the roup and other diseases, more 
Jfi- Iw^f. see an article in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine of December. ISIO. Pheasants and 
partridges, in their wild state, are also liable 
tlie gapes, and from the same atmosphe- 
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nc cause. This symptom has been observed 
very prevalent among them during the pre- 
sent very variable aummer, 1821. 

The head being raw, and the eyes bUnd- 
ed from fighting, wash the eyes as before, 
and the head, which, after washing, may 
be alternately, according to need, dressed 
with fresh butter, and with brandy, in which 
has been infused two or three drops of lau- 
danum. A hen sate about in comers, and 
neitiier ate, drank, nor evacuated, yet looked 
full and not diseased. HercROP was total- 
ly obstructed. On an incision being made, 
from the bottom upwards, a quantity of new 
beans was found which had vegetated. The 
wound being stitched properly, immediately 
healeil, and the hen suffered little inconve* 
nicnce. A cock's spurs being too long, 
impeding his walk and wounding his tegs, 
they should be cut carefully with a sharp 
penknife, but not too near the quick, every 
three months. 

Geese. The garole in geese^is describ- 
ed as a stoppage in the head. Most pro- 
bably an affection of cold. They direct to 
house the patients for a time, and to give 
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garlic fasting, two or three long balls ; the 
garlic, three or four dares, to be beaten ia 
a mortar with fresh butter. Toast and ale, 
with ahttle coafinement, wilt probably suc- 
ceed' equally well. 

Ducks. Young dacks at the age of two 
or three weeks, will drop off suddenly, with- 
out any apparent cause, or sign of disease. 
It is probably occasioaed by too early li- 
berty abroad and in the wal». 

Pigeons, also, are subject to the roup, 
understanding by that term, a cold, or ca- 
tarrh, the symptoms of which are too \nsible 
in the miserable creatures exposed to sale 
hung up in baskets, in all weathers and cur- 
rents of air. Garlic in pills, and me given 
in water, are the general remedies. Shel- 
tered places, with room for exercise, and 
warm seeds, or cordial horse-ball in their 
food, form the bcsi dependence. They are, 
in course, most liable at moulting time, a 
season at which all kinds of poultry should 
be carefully sheltered and attended. 

Wounds upon the bead, or tlie Wat- 
tles of Carriers and Barbs, to be treated 
as already directed for chickens ; but if the 



parts' should CANKER as it is stytedi wash' 
with stale urine, or alum and' water, or any 
spirit and WBtsr ; or make an unguent of 
burnt alum and honey ; or mix twenty grains 
of red precipitate with half an omice of ho* 
ney ; or dissolve live grains ofvitrio), in' 
half a table-spoonful of vinegar, and' mix' 
with the above, alum and honey. Pigeonr 
are liable to several peculiar intema4 com- 
plaints of weakness, for which it is proba- 
ble that prevention, or subsequent care, are 
tlie only remedies, A variety of remedies 
are offered for vermin in pigeons, such as 
stavesacre, tobacco, snuff, and shnilar arti- 
cles, but the only effectual one is strict 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cfbppers, particularly, are apt to gobob 
themselves, and all young pigeons are occai- 
sionally subject to have the crop obstructed 
by receiving too great a quantity of food, 
and too speedily, for digestion. TTie first 
or old pigeons in tliis state, may be treated' 
as already directed for fowls. The crop?' 
of the squabs being gently stroked upwards- 
with the fingers, will generally be cleared, 
a bean at a time. The vertigo, megrim, 
L 
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or GIDDINESS in pigeons, arises probably 
from some error of diet or keeping, and I 
know of no remedy, but confinement, witli 
room for exercise, fine water being allowed, 
with chalk and saffron infused. For scour- 
ing, forge-water, or rust of iron in pellets 
of dough ; afterwards, sulptiur in tlie water. 
Ill ERUPTIONS, sulphurated water. If any 
external application is necessary, tlie un- 
guents already directed will be proper. 
For wounds in llie feet, Venice turpentine 
spread on brown paper. The flEsh wen, 
may be either opened, or cut off, the part 
being washed witli alum water, &c. or the 
dressings used as before directed. Exos- 
tosis, or the DONE wen upon the joints, 
somewhat similar to splents upon the shank 
of the horse, is deemed incurable. The 
best cure, to fatten for the table. The 
CORE, a hard substance of a yellowish co- 
lour mixed with red, and resembling the 
core of an apple, is sometimes found in the 
anus or vent, and has been known in the 
xsophagus, or gullet of a pigeoTi. This 
will ripen and maturate, and may be then 
discharged, dissected, or drawn out. A 
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purge of a very small quantity of tobacco is 
directed in this case, but on. what grounds 
I am not informed. 

In keeping poultry of all kinds, it oug^t 
to be a first consideration that there be suffi- 
cient HOOM and air for the number kept; 
otherwise, they will be, in the vulgar phrase, 
stenched, that is, infected by the impurity 
of their own atmosi^ere, and become, in' 
consequence, subject to frequent mortality. 
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Sua. PoRcus— the swjmci Pio, or HOOt i» 
too well known in allcountrifs to< need a. 
repetition of ita generic description. It is 
one of the most useful, and perhaps the most 
profitable, of all the domestic animals, ita 
flesh being greatly conducive to the pur- 
poses of luxury, but still more universally to 
the support of human life, in the laborious 
state. This animal is the general collector 
of offal and waste, whetlier in town or coun- 
try, thereby foraging for a considerable part 
of its subsistence, the extra cost of which it 
moreover amply repays. Its flesh, second 
probably to beef, is the most substantial of 
human aliment, and may be eaten most fre- 
quently without disgusi. The solidity of 
swine's flesh, says the author of the General 
Treatise on Cattle, is apparent on a compa- 
rison of tlie external superficies of a fat hog. 
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"withibatof'a fiit sheep or bullock, tlie fU- 
wiensions «f vwhich latter aiiimal, must be so 
much more extensive to equal the weight of 
the first; which is also aptly illustrated by 
tlie well^attested examples of individual hogs, 
fed to the enormous weight each, of one 
hundred, and even one hundred and eighty- 
two stones, of eight pounds to the stone> 
This i? also saidto differ from all other land 
animals, in the circumstance that the adi- 
pose substance, or fat, entirely covers his 
muscular flesh, in one continued layer or 
stratum. The upright and pcjidant ear form 
speeitic distinctions in tlie swine, the latter 
being the gewerai mdioation of larger size. 
The singular variety not dividing the hoof, 
vfbiob were occasionally to be found jh the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, some yean since, 
is now probably extinct. 



Tlie well-known culinary uses of swine's 
flesh, are — as hoasting pig and pork — 

FUE8M AND PICKIBD PORK— 4ACON KAM8 

• — BEAWN BAUSAGES of VarioUS kulds 

PUDDI NGSof the blood ; whilst the lard is valu- 
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able both for kitchen and medicinal use, and- 

the SKIN, BRISTLES, AND HAIRS, for ttlC 

purposes of manufacture. 

SPECIES AND VARIETIBS OF THE GENUS. 

The gi'EciEs are Asiatic, African, and 
European, with which, perhaps, may be in- 
cluded the American peccary, bearing its 
navel on its back. The .^Ethiopian svpine is 
large in a wild state, and has wattles under 
the eyes. The vaiiieties produced in this 
country, have generally originated in cross- 
es with our indigenous breed, from the three 
grand specific divisions above cited: chiefly 
from the Chinese, the black African, the 
Spanish and Portuouese, of nearly tho 
same colour, all more or less bare of hair ; 
the red, or more properly yellow Italian, 
and the wild swine of the neighbouring 
continent. The motive for these foreign 
crosses has been to abate and reduce the 
redundant size and bone of our native stock, 
and to substitute superior delicacy of flesh 
and aptitude to fatten ; both which views 
have succeeded, the latter, in the judgment 
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of the author above quoted, in an inordi- 
nate degree. 

BRITISH VARIETIES. 

For our varieties of pigs at large, I 
repeat my reference to the General Treatise 
on Cattle, the only book, probably, in which 
they have ever been enumerated and de- 
scribed, the author himself having been a 
considerable breeder and feeder. It will be 
sufficient to advert to the most material, and 
most noted, which are — the Berks, Hants, 
Hereford, Shropshire, Yorkshire, and 
Midland county, for large size as bacon 
hogs ; and the Oxford, Bucks, Essex, Suf- 
fold, and Norfolk, as smaller breeds for pork 
feeding. All the above breeds are more or 
less imbued with foreign blood, the larger 
breed, chiefly through the medium of the 
Berkshire cross, that county originally taking 
the lead in the foreign improvement. Berk- 
shire and Hereford boars and sows have 
been med, within the last twelve or fourteen 
years, in the improvement of the Irish breed 
of hogs, a coarse, hairy, and leggy variety. 
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jit length successfully improved into a foun 
80 nearly resembling that of uur English 
stock, as to be wilh difticnity distinguished. 
Of those, both dead and alive, Ireland ex- 
porXs immense quantities to this country. 

During many years past, indeed, .pig- 
jbreeding has greatly declined among us, And 
wehave been supplied in proportion, notowly 
;wiUi bacon and pork, hut wiUi stores for 
feeding, from Ireland, The Irish bacon has 
been greatly improved, and is not so easily 
distinguishable, as formerly, from English; 
noris there such a difference in price. Scarce- 
ly any bacon is now made in or near 
London, the Distillers, wbo formerly fed 
Hich great nunibers of hags, having Long 
since exchanged that species«f stuck for bul- 
locks ; aiid subsequently given up all live 
stock, disposing of their wash and grains to 
the cow-keepers. The two Starch-houses «f 
the metropolis, keep about five hundred hoga 
each, of which tliey make somewhat more 
than two annual returns, fat. The markets 
for dairy pork, near London, have not of 
late years, exhibited those considerable num- 
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bers formerly exposed to sale there, the de- 
mand being su{)plied irregularly, and from 
various quarters. From such causes it will 
naturally be inferred, that pig-breeding lias 
been neglected in this country ; and in truth 
Ihe stock of those districts which I havojiut 
now quoted, is not equal in size and form 
to that which thsy once possessed, llie 
Herefordshire, forty years ago, were the 
crack-stores for the London feeders, and tlie 
Turners were the chief men for collecting 
them ; but now it seems both Ihe Turners, 
(at least as pig dealers ' and tlic large breed 
of Hereford and Shropsliirc swine, are nearly 
extinct. Is Herefordshire then, one day 
destined to lose her large and noble breed of 
oxen in the same way 1 The best Berksbires 
are now to be fownd within six or seven miles 
of Norwich, some gentleaieii amateurs hav- 
ing, at great pains and expense, selected the 
best formed individuals for breeding, to be 
found in Berks, that the breed might be pre- 
served asnearly as possible to itsoldstandard 
of excellence. The vicinity of Peterborough, 
Nopthamptonshire, is nho said to produce 
some of the best large-sized swine of the 
l3 
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present day. We thus exemplify the motto 
of the old Almanack makers, omnium rerum 
vicissitudo — all things change. 

The West India Islands and the Azores 
ought not to be forgotten, as producing a fine 
and delicate breed of pigs, originally, it 
may be presumed, Spaniards, which have 
at various periods found their way thither ; 
such have been used for the pur|iose of re- 
fining our native breeds. South America 
has also a fine breed of pigs. At Lord 
Somerville's shew, ill 1809. Mr. Gibbs, seeds- 
man to the Board of Agriculture, exhibited 
a black wild pig from Monte Video. The 
sow and litter were imported together, and 
were very savage. They were deep id 
form, with very fine bone. One of them fat- 
tened very young to twenty-four stone, and 
although ripe and earning a sufficient quan- 
tity of flair, it had more flesh in proportion, 
in tho opinion of the butcher, tlinn he had 
ever before witnessed. There was the least 
possible oS'al, the inside seeming to be filled 
with flesh. It was remarked tJiat die great 
gut was smaller than the smallest gut of a 
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small pig. This pork was excellent, inclin- 
ing to the savoury. 

It lias never occurred, that I am aware, 
to our breeders, to preserve any of the fine 
foreign varieties pure, whence possibly a 
still more delicate pork might be raised,than 
any we at present possess, granting the at- 
tempt were made with those which furnish 
muscular flesh or lean, as well as fat. 

CONVENIENCES FOR SWINE. 

Room and Ventilation areobjectsof the 
greatest import, where numbers are kept, 
and dry lodging, without which essentials, 
success must not be expected. Nor are 
swine, in whatever state, proof against ex- 
cessive cold, for I have known instances of 
their being frozen to death in the stye, and 
have always remarked that severe weather 
materially checks their thriving, unless they 
be sufficiently defended from the chilling 
effects of the air. 

The STV, situated upon a dry foundation, 
as well as sheltered above, should be paved 
at bottom, to the end that it may be kept 
clean and dry, tlie operation necessary for 
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vbich should be daily performed, for al' 
though pigs will wallow iii the mire, they 
are yet more thrifty in clean lodgings. As 
swine confined usually employ their leisure 
JQ demolishing, wiUi their teeth, tiie wued 
work within their reach, the modem cast- 
iron trouous .are profitable; at any rate, 
wooden troughs ought to be iron bound. A 
BAKOE of sties is convenient where numbefs 
are fed, on account of tlie greater facility 
of attendance, and of distribution of the wash 
reserved in tlie cistern. 

According to an ancient and general opi- 
nion, not, however, entirely supported by 
either ancieut or modern experience, swine 
do not long succeed, if kept upon the same 
ground in considerable numbers, infecting 
each other with a mahgnant atmosphere. 
In opposition to such au idea, history informs 
U3j that the Roman feeders possessed herds 
of swine, to the amount of two or three 
thousand each ; and I have often seen up- 
wards of two thousand large hogs fattened 
under the same roof, where, in a long course 
of years, no mortality lias been experienced 
or apprehended, The opinion iii question 
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hiu, moat probably, arisen frtus the circuin- 
stanoe of too great a number of pigs bred 
wilJiin coiifiiied limits, and a defective ven- 
tilation, assisted, perhaps, by a wet or boggy 
soil, and a want of cleanliness. 

rUAPOSES IN FBEDINC. 

Theie are either for mere domestic oae, 
or for profit by sale ; and tlie choice of plan 
lies between breeding, and purchase of 
stores; the former attended with most 
trouble, butproportionateemoiument. Swine 
are not generally kept to advantage, nnless 
where some waste remains to be gatl>ered, 
or cheap articles of food can be grown far 
them; but the rule admits of exceptions in 
favour of those who are well skilled in the 
animals themselves, and in tlie turns of the 
market. The wash and oflals of a mode- 
rate kitchen will go a considerable way to- 
' wards the support of a breeding sovr, and 
in return, the produce of the sow will operate 
in a comfortable proportion, towards the sup- 
port of the kitclien. To embrace in oxvr 
view the profits of the farm and of the public, 
it has been said, and according to my ex- 
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perience, upon sufficient grounds, that, an 
hundred pounds laidoutin swine,it'Ulretum 
a greater profit, than the same sum invested 
in any other hind of live stock ; and that 
no other article of flesh provision can be 
raised and prepared for market so soon as 
' pork ; in consequence, it must be materiaHy 
instrumental in the production of plenty, 
and in restraining exorbitance of price in 
the first necessaries. The seasons most usu- 
ally advantageous for the purchase of pig 
stock, are, at old Michaelmas aller clearing 
the harvest fields, and in the months of 
March and April. 

CHOICE OF VARIETIES. 

The reader is referred to our brief, but 
sufficient list of these, from which, according 
to his convenience or opportunity, he may 
make his election ; or without farther trou- 
ble, he may very safely have recourse to the 
HOMEBnKDS of hls owu district or vicinity, 
since we are so far generally improved that 
in whatever part of England a man may 
reside, he need not fail to purchase pigs for 
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his money, which a sufficiency of good meat 
will fatten to profit. 

Fop bacon-hoqs in a commercial view, 
the regular large varieties are doubtless best 
calculated, as endowed with the important 
qualification of growth, to make use of the 
technical term, as well as of breeding fat 

This property of growth, or accretion in 
stature, in animals to be fattened, has been 
of late years slighted, since the fashion has 
prevailed of confining our attention solely t9 
the consideration of fattening ; but on ac- 
tual experiment,! believeitwillbe found, that ' 
a well-shaped animal of whatever species, 
endowed with both properties, will make (he 
heaviest return, and in an article of supe- 
rior quality, for the quantity of meat coVi^i 
sunied. 

The best pokk, in course, must be exJ 
pected from the smallest, most delicate, and 
fine-fleshed varieties ; for example, those 
which heve resulted from crosses with the 
southern stock, or with tlie wild boar of the 
Continent. All our reputed porking breeds 
have this mixture in various degrees. But 
I must here put in my plea of objection 
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more strong, and in the name of good old 
English itOAST pork, agninst tbe modeani 
principle of sacriBcing every tiling to fat, 
and consequently' against tliose breeds, \ao 
frequently and deeply crossed witli the fo- 
reign forms which produce Qo lean. In ba- 
con or salted ,pork, all fat may be toleraltle 
and «ren may he preforred by some palates ; 
but in roasted pork. It is not possible but 
tliat a oertuiii portion of lean lleBh must be 
desirable, scaFcely a taste of which is to 
be fouad iu the hinder loins, at any rate, of 
the species under consideration. Tbe little 
fleah, too, yielded by such poi^, is of an in- 
ferior greasy quality, and insipid flavour, 
periiaps necessarily, from heingso thoroughly 
laturated with Ihe fatty material : and should 
pigs of this description be slaughtered be- 
fore they have become rijieor fat, their pork 
■will be ordinary, and their weight very short 
of the profitable standard. On such con- 
■iderations, the western pigs, chiefly those 
of Berks, Oxford, and Bucks, possess a de- 
cided Biqieriority overthe eastern, of E^sex, 
Suffolk, ami Norfeilk ; not to forget another 
qu&lificatioQ in the former, at which some 
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Featlers iinay ftmilc, naaiely, a 'thickness 4 
the skin, .wtiauoe the cracklhi of itl>c roasted 
fkoirk, [is ,a hne grlatinous ^ubstuice wfocb 
jQay be eofiily iinusticatcd, whilst the oat 
Jill ol tile *hin-skianed breeds, is roasted ij 
to good iblock tin, the pediiction of whti^ "^ 
would almost require teeth of iron. The 
western porkiug breeds make haiidsome 
aides of delicate bacon and haeis, foraupe- 
rior family use. The eastern pork is how- 
ever smaller, and iMTiiaps apparently more 
deUcaie, than that here descnbed as i 
ality far superior. The eastern are alsoij 
|[iiiekest feeders. 



J ^uicKesi jeeuers. "^^^1 

■: ' IH 

^■" BttE&DIN>0. " ^H 

^^^|, The DURATIXtN of LIFE ill tbe.BWlllfi, is 

^^^(Ud by naturalists to extaid to twenty or 
tiarty years, iwho report that tiie boar con- 
tinues to ^TQv/ to 4he end of the teru. 
Swine ar« ready -for procr^Atjon at the age 
of seven months, but the male is unprofitable 
Car that purpose until tvvelveraontlis old, 
and is in his prime at two years. In other 
respects the age of swine is matter of ^uiiall 
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concern, since they are never Itept until they 
are old ; and it is the custom with many 
breeders to slaughter even their most prolific 
sows, in the second year. The young sows 
to be preserved for breeding, shoidd be cho- 
sen with deep and capacious bellies, the full 
number of teats, and of the most extensive 
or widest general form. The term of ges- 
tation in swine is four months, or one hun- 
dred and fifteen days, with a very few days 
variation, producing three litters of from five 
to twelve pigs each, in about eighteen months, 
supposing the pigs to be weaned ; but in 
two or three months less time, the pigs being 
suckled for roasters. Greater numbers to 
alitter, are often produced, more particularly 
by the China breeds and its crosses, ths 
most prolific of swine : and we had a late 
instance in Essex, of a sow of that breed, 
the property of Mr. Tilney , of Writtle, which 
ferrowed 301 pigs in 13 litters, out of which 
she actually brought up 177, or more than 
13 to a litter. 

After receiving the boah for which the 
middle of SBPTEMBEn and the middle of 
March are the most advantageous seasons, 
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the sow should be confined until her irrita- 
bility has ceased, which will return within a 
few days of her parturition, a sign which de- 
mands attention. After she has become 
heavy, she should be securely lodged by 
herself, lest others injure her by tying upon 
her ; and at any rate, during the time of 
bringing forth, as other swine would devour 
her oflspring as tliey fell. According to tho 
above breeding periods, the pigs will oome 
In the middle of January and of July ; in the 
first month, with the spring before them 
and their nursing mother, in the interim, to 
defend tiietn from the winter's cold ; in the 
other, they are nurtured in a warm season, 
weaned in the harvest-field, and then ena- 
bled to endure the rigours of the approach- 
ing winter. It has proved totally unsuc- 
' pessful to rear pigs in the winter season, al- 
though they may be bred for roasters . 
. Signs of approaching partorition, in 
'liddition to the one above noted — swelling 
of tlie bags of milk, decreased size of the 
belly, sleepiness. A vigilant swineherd, 
solicitous to preserve all the pigs, will watch 
and attend the farrowing sow, day and 
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luglit, because sonic sows are so unwieldy, 
or »o careless, as, at -perhaps every farrow- 
big, to :Ue upoD, and crush to deatli, a part 
of their young ; oLlierg.fronian irregular ami 
ViGcious tlis position, will devour a part or 
even all of tliem. As one precaution, tbe 
iN'eeding-»o w ought not to be kept fat and 
lieavy, yet in good heart asd full strength. 
Few 'keepers will, or ever do,.go the length 
of .atlcoidiug the sow, sAtisfyiog theaiselveB 
«'itb tlie pDofessioii titat, atie will be safest 
Keft to her own oare. To tiiose who ine 
ffilluig' to undertake such an office, a tuun- 
per or basket with straw, will be found 
oeawenieflt, in which to wititdraw the fagi 
{rami danger when it may be needful, in or- 
der to replace tltem properly as occasifln 
may suit ; which practice it may be neces- 
sary to repeat during two or tliree days, 
uutil the pigs abati haveacquired strength 
and caution «ufficieat to secure themselves. 
It may Indeed be profitable to Lose pai^t of 
a too uuuterous htter, but accident wdl not 
respect tiie quality of the pigs, and tiie mosi 
puny aiid worthless tnay esca^. None 
must he saved beyond the number of teats, 
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and uptm an average nike is a snfliciait 
nHraber. Woald the sow submit quietly, 
STRAPPING her jaws during the first' day 
and nighti with the trouble of releasing her 
at her meals, would be an effectual security, 
iU'Csse of unnatural voraciousness. 

The pitJGiNo-HousE should be wannand 

dry, and secure Irom the inroads of foxes' 

Mid' other vermin, which have been known 

to steal sucking- pigs from the sleeping or 

absent sow. Short straw is preferable for 

a bed, but in not too great quantity, least 

the pigs be smothered beneath it; this 

shotitd be renewed with due regard to clean- 

■H-jiness, and as the unwieldy sow is aptto 

^B crush her young against the wall, it is pn>- 

^V posed in the New Parmer's Calendar, to 

^K-^appeDd an inclining or projecting rail around, 

^H.1lfflieath which the pigs may escape, on the 

^V downtying of the sow. Sows which are 

^B ^ven to devour their pigs, or have teats too 

^B large and coarse, or yield too thick and un- 

^1 wholesome milk, should be discarded as 

|H breeders, but a small number of pigs at- the 

first litter is no valid objection. 

The fiFBt FOOD should consict' of warm 
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and Doumbing wash, ^vbether from the 
kitchen or dairy, thickened with 6ne pollard 
or barley meal. A portion of strong beer 
may be added as a cordial, should circum- 
stances render it necessary. The common 
wash, pollard or meal mised with water, 
if scalded the better. The same diet is 
proper for the pigs to partake of whilst suck- 
ing. The sow can scarcely be too well 
kept during this period, and in addition to 
two meals as above, should be allowed a 
middle one of dry meat ; for example, a 
pint of peas or beans, with half a peck of 
carrots, boiled potatoes, or the like. Pota- 
toes alone, are a poor and watery depend- 
ance, nor should pigs be fed with them or 
any loose yegetable trash, until three months 
old. The sow may be let out to air herself 
at pleasure, and after a while with tbe pigs 
to accompany her, but never in bad wea- 
ther. 

Cutting and spaving the young pigs, 
is performed at six or seven weeks old, ac- 
cording to their strength : in a week after 
wliich, they may be weaned. After wean- 
ing shut up the sow closely, feed her well, - 
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and on the reflux of the milk, she will ex- 
press very loudly her desire for tlie com- 
pany of the DUAR. It is necessary to repeat 
that sows are voracious, and occasionally 
fierce and savage animals, and have actually 
devoured young children. The sow is 
6PAY£D whilst she gives suck, and the boar 
safely castrated at any age. 

HiNGiNQ the snouts of pigs should be 
performed at weaning time, and after they , 
shall have recovered from castration. In 
Cheshire, they cut away tlie cartilage or 
gristle of the snout, in place of inserting a 
ring, a practice which I have not hitherto 
essayed. 

BNCOUHAGEMENT TO PIO ItREEDERS. 

" Lancashire, April, 1813. Pigs of sixil 
weeks old, which sold two months ago at; 
four shillings each, are now wordi twenty, j 
shillings each." 

STORE-PELDING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Weanlings should have, at least, ono^S 
month of delicate feeding, warm lodgings) 2 
audcarc. The same kind of food should i j 
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abroad upon acorns : in summer, upon clo- 
ver, luceme, or tares ; but very young 
pigs particularly, ought not to be left abroad 
ia continual rains, and will always pay for 
d daily moderate feed of old beans with the 
elover. Swine turned to shift upon forests 
or commons, are apt to stray and hide 
themselves for a considerable time ; the an* 
0ient and ready method to collect them, is 
by the sound of a horn, with wliich they 
have been accustomed to be fed. Where  
a considerable herd are kept, and they are 
shifted upon tlic waste, Uiey should be at* 
tended by a boy to prevent trespasses. 

FATTENING FOR POBK AND BACON. 

Pigs will FATTEN eiUier in confinement 
or at large in the yard. When in sties care 
kIiouUI be taken tliat the pigs be all ringed, 
or they will not he fiiiiet ; also thai, when 
a miinber are fed togetJicr, any one at which 
the rest may have taken a distaste, be im- 
mediately withdrawn, or in probability tliey 
will tear him to pieces. For the xaoie reason, 
u stranger should never be introduced. Tlw 
fewer togetlier, the iijoreqiiletly and spoodily 
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they fatten, and by conseqnence, they suc- 
ceed best singly. The trouf.hs with sliding 
BOARDS before the meat, giving way to the 
snout of the pig, and shutting on his with- 
drawing his head, generally used in Hant« 
and Berks, greatly prevent waste. They 
used, I recollect, to be provbciaHy denomi- 
nated wilckes. 

Weanlings are fattened for delicate pork 
chiefly in the dairies, where they arc made 
ripe in a few weeks. Generally a pig of 
five or sixmonths old will befattened in seven, 
or eight, or twelve, weeks, dependent on 
his condition. Small bacon hogs will be 
fattened in twelve weeks, the larger in, six- 
teen to twenty. They should be kept per- 
fectly clean, dry, and comfortable, for which 
daily attendance is necessary ; and it is pre- 
ferable, where time can be spared, to feed 
thrice in the day. The most correct feeders, 
and titose largely concerned, endeavour so 
to apportion the meal, that the trough may 
be entirely cleared, and yet the appetite of 
the animal thoroughlysatislied ; apian which 
has been proved in a thousand examples to 
fatten the most speedily, and make the fat- 
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test hogs : so totally opposite, nevertheless, 
to the ancient and Btill common country 
method of filling the troughs at every feed- 
ing hour, whetlier empty or not. I have 
witnessed an old farmer repeatedly urging 
his servant to the performance of this duty, 
whilst the hog-tt'ough remained constantly 
replenished witli a mingled mess of meal 
and dung, of equal use to the hogs to lie and 
wallow in, as to feed upon. To speak 
guardedly, I have no doubt that, in former 
days at least, one bushel of corn in three, 
has been in this mode converted to dung, 
witliout ever having entered the bodies of 
the animals. 

Various articles for fattenind swine. — 
Skimmed milk, and pea, oat, or barley meal, 
rank first iu pouit of excellence with respect 
to the quality of flesh, milk-fed pork bting 
superior to any other description, not only 
in delicacy of flavour, but in substance and 
weight, none weighing so heavy in propor- 
tion as the milk-fed animal. Hence the 
bacon of the dairy counties is superior. 
Milk wUl fatten pigs entirely, without the 
aid of any other food> a practice sometimes 
» h2 
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m the idairies. JDoiik*fs& peilc i^ seixt in 
tA}&^, PEAS, OAT6, Mid BARi/ET being the 
bbrt adapted graim. 6GA7i-F£9>popki«feard9 
ill flavoured, and kvdivgestibie ; potatoe fed, 
iit is looiirje, insipid^ weighs light, and ^raustes 
miiehinoodkefy. To mix potatoes in the 
food of fattening pigs, is deceptions, dete« 
riorating the porkin:exactproportion. Hence 
tlie 'Irtsh pork and liacon aiie generally in* 
feriorto-the English, and the- market price 
so- in proportion. This inferiorky has lately 
t^n stated to me, by the estimation of Mr. 
Charles Cotterill^ an eminent -dealer in Irish 
provisions, at Iferee ounces per lb. upwards. 
Clover-fed pork is yellow, ansubtatitia}, 
ami ill tasted : fattened on acorns, it is 
hkrd, light, and unwholqsome ; on oil^gaice 
SEEDS, or chandlers' <jraves, it beoon^es 
l«ose, greasy, and ftttle better than c^trrion X 
on* butchers' oppal, tesciovift, rank, and* 
fiiU of gravy, but of a stiHuig and disgust- 
ing scent. Compared' *i|fth' the general 
consumption of poi*k, th^->4»€^ dairy-pr© 
mi6at bears a very ^inall pre^portion, «nd the 
sale ef it in the m^ti-opolis is in \^ery few 
W*rids,- always comnAnding a superior price. 
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In some parts of France, they skin their 
pigs intended for fresh moat. 

A pig will eat two or three pecks of corn 
or meal per week, in fattening ; a hog up- 
wards of a bushel, in proportion to his size. 
The following is an example of successful 
feeding. " In the spring 1805, Mr. Ivory, 
of Whitchm-ch, Salop, killed a hog of two 
years old, one side of which weighed 4.1011)8. 
the otlier 4l4lbs. total 46 scores H^'lbs. or 
about 111 stone, country fashion. He was 
purchased very lean at two years old, price 
four guineas, was fattened in between seven 
and eight monUis, and then valued at eight* 
teen guineas; subsequently, twenty-five gui- 
neas for him were offered and refusal." 
This hog probably made upwards of thirty 
pounds at the then price, and might have 
consumed full forty bushels of corn. 

THE DISEASES OF SWINK. 

Little success has hitherto attended the 
doctoring of swine, which are the most stub- 
bom and intractable of patients. Thence, 
pKEVENTioN is the only remedy deserving 
of any considerable share of the keeper's 
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Attention. Tbw should chiefly extend to 
the avoidance of infection by foul air^ of 
damps and cold, and of the extremes of 
either starving or gorging the animals. Sul- 
phur and madder are the best alterants, in 
foulnesses of the skin or habit. In the swine 
POX, the same medicmes in small quantities* 
with treacle in the wash, fresh brewers' 
grains, or sweet pollard, (he sties being well 
ventilated, or the animab abed abroad. In- 
flammation of the Iungs/orHEAViN68,8eein 
,to admit of no remedy^ and is sometimes 
found to be constitutional or hereditaty i» 
swine. When the e^s of swine crack, and 
become scabby in t^e field during the sum* 
mer heats, they should be frequently andihfr- 
ed with tar and lard. 
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Tub genus bos, commonly called neat, 
and sometimes black cattle, stands at the 
liead of our domestic animals destined for 
\l\G use and food of man ; and more especi- 
ally for that most precious alimentary pro- 
duction, milk, of such importance in rear- 
ing our children, and adapted to such a va- 
riety of otiier family purposes. For a con- 
stant supply of this invaluable resource, we 
depend on the female of this race, the 
harmless and docile cow, which is compel- 
led to produce and partwitii that secretion, 
intended by nature for the support of her 
own progeny. 

For a more extensive view of this subject, 
as well as that of swinb, the reader is refer- 
red to the  General Treatise on Cattle" — 
tbe present object is to impart such a degree 
ibf practical knowledge, as shall be sufficient 
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family dairy, to minister to 
J convenience of proprietors, and to shield 

' them from disappointment and imposition. 
Our neat Cattle are divided into various 

I breeds or races, each distinguished by pe- 

[ culiar qualities, the most important of which 
are the natural propensity to breeding milk, 
or making beef ; with the former of which 

i lies onrmoat material business. The English 
fidlky breeds chiefly are— the Lancashire 

' and Mid/and County Lono-horns — the 
Yorkshire, or Ilolderness Short-horns — 
the Suffolk DDNs, the Natt, or hornless Red 
Devons. In ScoHmtd, the ayheshire and 
tile famous' dunlop cows. — the Ftfeshire 

I and Orkney — Homebreds, or mongrels, to 
be found in all parts, many of which prove 
useful dairy cows,— 'the Aldemey. The 
long-horned breeds generally excel in the 
quality, the short-horned in the quantity of 
milk, individuals of the Holderness cows 
having been known to produce the enor- 
mous quantity of nine, and even ten gallons 
in a day. Such great milkers must neces- 
sarily aflbrd but a thin fluid, not so well 
adapted to the butter-dairy, as to the sale 
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of the milk, excepting with respect to tliat 
material branch of the dairy business, pig- 
feeding. The sigiis of productiveness of 
milk in the cow are generally—" a thia 
head and neck, clean chaps, free from lea- 
ther, deep and rather flat carcass, wide 
hips, the bones perhaps inclined to be point- 
ed, capacious udder, and large plain milk- 
vem ; tlie last two signs wortli all the rest." 
Kefff Farmer's Calendar. 

The next considerations for a private" 
buyer, are, selection, and the means with- 
in his power to make it. These will de- 
pend materially on his situation, and whe- 
ther his aim he to obtain sometiting capital 
in this way, or to be content with ttie choice, 
offered him by the markets or fau-s of his 
vicimty. In the former case, his only me- 
thod ii recourse to soniesalesman or jobber, 
in whom be can depend, to snpply him wiiii: 
a milch beast of tlie highest reputed eata- 
blished breed, for which he nwsl expect to 
allow a proportionate price. Should he 
prefer to take pot-luck uearer home, let hint 
beware of relying on his own judgment sole- 
ly, unless that be very mature, for cow-job- 
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bers, and horse-jockies, have ever been ca- 
ter-cousins ; and I, who hare considerable 
experience of them both, have never geen 
the least symptoms of their probable dege- 
- neration. He ought to be reminded, also, 
of another fact, least his expectations should 
be too sanguine ; it is, that great and deep 
milking arc sufficiently rare, even in our 
most milky breeds, and that among cows, 
great milkers are about as scarce as good 
horses. Indeed, this produce is so ex- 
tremely valuable, that a constant great mil- 
ker is worth almost any price, will amply 
repay tlie highest expense of keep, and 
should be kept to the latest period of her 
age, should her milking continue. On the 
other hand, no cow should be kept beyond 
ihe period of good milking, but should be 
immediately replaced by a young and freih 
milker. 

It will immediately occur that, a single 
cow cannot possibly yield a sufficieBt an- 
nual supply of milk and butter for a family, 
however smtill, both on account of the necei- 
sary falling ofl' of her produce, as she ad- 
vances in her pregnancy, and of the period 
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in which it will be proper for her to go 
ilry. Two cowsv/iW tliereforebe necessary 
for even a moderate family, and any sur- 
plus produce of tliis kind, always finds a 
ready disposal. The second eow may be 
purchased at convenience, with respect t& 
time and need of her in the dairy. 

Size is a matter of importance which 
must be regulated by the quantity and na- 
ture of the keep, which a proprietor may 
have at command. If he have a sufficient 
range of good grass-land, in course, he can 
aflbrd to keep the largest breed of cows; 
but if lie possess but little, and ordinary 
grass, or intend to shift his cows upon a 
common , he must make choice of small stock, 
which will shift witli a moderate bite, and 
are not too heavy to labour through the day 
in order to till themselves. However, on 
such provision only, excepting perhaps at 
the height of the season, the smallest heath- 
croppers, even if good milkers in proportion 
to their size, will make but a poor ligure in 
the dairy, witlioutagood allowance of extra 
provision. 

Inexperienced peisoni often iuder loss. 
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and disappointment, by purchasing a stale 
milker, perhaps an old and worn out cow, 
I ftom some neighbouring dairy, by the dis- 
I piosal of which the seller is much accommo- 
dated. It is generally most advantageous 
tt) have a fresh five-year-old beast in full 
milk, that is to say, with her calf a few days 
old by her side, or she nearly ready to calve. 
The calf may be either immediately sold as 
a suckler, suckled at home for the butcher, 
or reared, according to circumstances ; hut 
the first method is doubtless the most profit- 
able, uiitk, btitfer, and pork, being articles 
of the greater worth and convenience. If 
a small, common-bred low-priced cow be 
Ibe object, no other consideration is neces- 
sary than her health, age, and milky indi- 
cations, particularly that she have large 
tackle, in plain English, a capacious udder, 
and that she be a qtdct milker. This lasi 
is a matter of some consequence, since it is 
Bot quite sufficient that a cow produce a 
{arge quantity of milk, unless she will also 
render it quietly, and suffer yun to take it 
away. The sooner a cow is milked dry 
after purchase, the better, since tliey are 
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invariably stocked for sale ; tliat is, their 
mitlcis suffered to remain perhaps two days, 
in order to dist^id the udder, to the utmost 
by way of recommendation ; a cruel and ab- 
surd trick, by which these animals are tor- 
tured, and many of them annually ruined, 
from inflammation of the milk vein, andco- 
ring of the distended parts. 

As to a CHOICE of BREEDS foF a private 
family, none in England, probably, com- 
bine so many advantages as thcSuJfblk dun- 
cows. They excel both in cfuantity and 
quality of milk ; they feed well after tliey 
become barren ; they are small-sized, and 
polled or hornless ; the last a great conve- 
nience. The horns of cows which butt and 
gore others, should be immediately broad- 
tipped. There is a breed of polled York- 
shire or Holderness cows, some of them of 
middling siBe, great milkers, and well adapt- 
ed to tlie use of families, where a great 
quantity of milk is required, and wliere price 
is no object, and food in plenty. If richer 
milk and a comparison of Uie two famous 
brewls be desired, one of each may be se- 
lected, namely, the last mentioned, and the 
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other of the Midluid county, or long-horoed 
^lecies. Colour is so far no object, that 



r a good coa nor a good horse can I 
^m badcakmr; oerertbeless, in an onia- 
r. the fitedfcrf aad pwitf stock of the 
 Yorkddrt short-hams, make « picturesque 
t figure m the groBinls. The Aldemeif cows 
jrield rich milk upon less food than larger 
itock, hut ire seldom large no&ers, and 1 
beliere, are parbcularljr scanty of produce 
 die vinter seaaon. They are, besides, 
worth Gttle or oothing as barTeoers, not only 
on account of their saialt size, but their in- 
aptitude to take on fat, and the ordinary 
^alitr of their beef. 

1 regretted much to be ioformed last year, 

in Norfolk, tiiat, from the difficulties of the 

tnnes the old and vahiable breed of Suffolk 

1 cows had been suffered to degenerate, 

I and titat there was a dau^r that it might 

I be eren losL These cows, together with- 

tiie Aldemey and Guernsey, or heifers and 

yearttngs of those breeds, are procured and 

•ent to customers by Mr, Fowler, Littie 

Bushey Fann. near Stanuiore, Middlesex. 

It is pre-iuppDsed that a dry and coia^ 
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fortable cowhouse has been provided, con- 
taining a stall or two, and a calf-pen, and 
it is recommended, in the General Treatise 
on Cattle, to confine the hinder-legs of tlie 
cow, whilst milking, as well as the head, the 
former of which is most securely effected 
by two stumps of wood fixed in the ground, 
to which the hinder legs may be strapped. 
They who aim at perfect security, as nearly 
as that may be obtained, will perhaps be in- 
duced to make it a rule, never to milk a cow 
witti her head and legs at liberty ; but most, 
as has always been the practice, will incline 
to put confidence in the (juiet cow ; many 
iucii,iiowever, have I seen accidentally kick 
down a swimming pail of milk, and tliat 
may very probably happen when the article, 
being scarce, i; of tile most consequence — 
the unfortunate attendant, male or female, 
then marches into the house, with a grave 
step, a long face, an apology, and an empty 
padt 

The provision of food for tlie cow, must 
Lfce looked upon as the prime concern in the 
utiry business, fur such a constant daily 
L-Anught upon tlie animal juices cannot be 
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answered, but by aid of the most unple 
supply, eren to satiety, of nutritious and 
succulent victuals; not that, according to the 
absui'd notions of many persons, keep r^;u- 
lates and equalizes milling, be the breed 
whatever it may, since in some breeds, the 
keep turns to milk, in others to beef; but 
because the truest and largest milker wdl 
very soon lose that precious faculty, without 
proportionate, t^at is to say, high feeding. 
Keep short and meanly, and your milk and 
butter produce will be in exact proportion, 
and the cow, when dry, emaciated and of 
little worth. A farmer, some years since, 
kept eighteen cows upon a common, and 
was often obliged to buy butter for his family. 
The common was inclosed, and tl»e same 
person supplied his family amply with milk 
and butter, from the produce of four cows 
well kept Great milkers, indeed, seldom 
carry any flesh upon their bones, aud are 
perhaps as seldom made fat, but they pay 
as they go, and never retire in your debt. 
The ditiiculties in cow-keeping are thefie— 
the expense of their food is considerable, 
more especially with roBjwct to any which 
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must be pitrchased, and if the produce \ 
inconsiderable, it may be a losing concerdU ' 
You may be feeding a sparing milker int9»J 
flesh, and if you stint her, or allow only oi 
dinary food, you get neither flesh nor milh 
Amateurs in this line should procure th 
largest mtlkers, and I had almost said givtf ' 
them gold could they eat it. In thin case^ J 
it may be depended on, milk is always gjr •] 
more value than the best cow Jbod, which 19 " 
the jit ; and a cow, the natural tendencjpi 
of which, is to breed milk, will convert all i 
nourishment, however dry and substantia!,' 
into that fluid; in fact, requires such solij"^ 
kind of nourishment, to support her strengthi' 
and stimulate her to procreation, which* ' 
otherwise, such are very apt to be deficient'" 
in, and frequently to miss their bulling at'^ 
the proper season. Another great object' ^ 
for our crack cow-master and lady of I 
snug rural mansion, is to have milk, cream?! 
and butter, in a generous abundance ancf 
high quality, throughout the winter, as we! 
as the summer season ; and of these, if tt 
will take care enough to walk in our i 
and well-trodden paths, they shall not fai/i' 
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T^e method is by contrivin^r to have a fresh 
milker in the winter, with an ample store 
of the best provision for the season. I will 
here just touch upon a point which ought \o 
be of great interest to h(ima.nity. Should a 
family of the description here indicated, have 
Diilk, either new or skitnnied, to spare, the 
poor labourers in th? vicinity will be glad and 
ready purchasers. It is a trouble my family 
most willingly incurred. To the great dis- 
grace of this land, flowing with milk and, 
honey, and eaten up with religious zeal, the 
wretched poor, to whose toil and exhaustion 
we owe all our luxuries aud comforts, have 
never been able to obtain milk forthe suste- 
nance of theiroifspringand their own mostin- 
nocentenjoyment,evenin the dair^ counties. 
Summer feedinq ; and let it always be 
recollected, that economy is the leading fea. 
ture of our plan. Natural grass is the first 
and best of all food for our domestic ani; 
mats. Of the artiltcial grasses, lucerne stands 
firstj and green tares are a very succulent 
and nutritious food for Milch Cows. The 
saving method of managing grass, and it 
will be found excellent economy where the 
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jiroprietor may have only a small cIobp < 
two, is to keep it constantly shut, and free 1 
from the tread of the cows, and to cut thilil 
^rasK as soon^as of sufficient length and sutf 1 
stance, and carry it to thcni ; no more bein^ i 
ctit at once than can be consumed in a dajy J 
the cutting being made in the monflng. ThM J 
to continue throughout the season, and W J 
late in autumn as any growtli can be obtaiwl 
ed. According to Mr. Curwen's experilj 
•ace, some years since, three acres of graiil 
cut and carried, supplied thirty milch cowil 
witli two stone each, or twenty -eight pounds J 
during two hundred days. He observM >■ 
that, to have supplied them with two stoJie 
of hay eacli, during the same period, would 
have required seventy-five acres of land for 
its production. And to have grazed such 
a number of cows at liberty, that length of 
lime, it is obvious, must have taken a very 
considerable number of acres. To enable 
the meadow to support this exhaustion from 
the scythe, it should be cleared at the end 
of every autumn, from all kinds of weeds and 
rubbish, and fresh grass-seeds of the best 
kinds, cast upon the bare places. . 
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of gnod manure should be then allowed, 
consistiug of ail that can be collected from 
the household, or procured elsewhere, mix- 
ed up and augmented witli virgin earth. 
The garden will assist with its superfluity 
in feeding tlie cow, and lettuces, as a change 
of diet, will help to force the secretion of 
milk. Should the green food scour the cow, 
a small quantity of good hay imist be al- 
lowed daily. 

The few advocates for the economical 
mode of feeding cowa, always direct them 
to be kept entirely in the house, both sum- 
mer and winter, a practice to which I have 
itrong objections, not only on the score of 
the animal's health and comfort, but that I 
have always experienced exercise abroad to 
increase the quantity of milk. Thus the 
Cows may be turned upon the common or 
waste, to remain or come home at their 
hborty, being fed to the full, witli cut grass 
morning and evening, with the constant cau- 
tion, of allowing them shelter in the tly sea- 
ton. They may lie abroad during summer 
nights, in a well-Httered yard, or secure 
waste, a sufficiency of cut grass being at 
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find! 



Winter Feeding. 

their commaTid. If one beast drive the other, 
always at Teeding times, tie up the mistress. 
WrNTEH-rEEniNG. The chief tfepond- 
ence for cows is rowen, or after-math Itay. 
This must be eitlier grown at home, or pur- 
chased. It is a piece of extravagance to 
allow a good milch cow dry straw, because 
milk is xeorih more than hay; but should the 
ncopssity exist of using straw, none other is 
fit than oat straw, Rowen is generally sup- 
poseiS to force milk, but in poor pastures 
peihaps the first crop may be preferable ; 
and I have lately been informed by a Lon- 
don cow keeper, a good feeder, that he 
has discontinued giving rowen to his cows, 
finding the best hay most profitable. Car- 
are an excellent winter food, indeed 
best of the root kind ; mangel-wurtzcl, 
Iso, affords a plfiitifid supply ; which last, 
Iimrever, must be' dispensed with caution, 
cows baring been hoi'en by it If potatoes 
lie given to cows, they should be steamed 
bakci! : fhose who chuse to give them 
\ iind mashed, should allow hay witfi 
iem, as they have been said to bring tK^ 
Hiring rot on cWws. Bruised furze-fops' 
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are very good, and help to make capital 

winter butter. Cabbages may be given 

moderately, but turnips make tliin milk and 

bad butter, in spite of all the nostrums which 

have been recommended as preventives. 

The miserable practice of giving oil-cake to 

cows, insures gieasy, unsubstantial, ill-scent* 

ed butter, and has a similar effect on veal. 

When substantial food appears necessary, a 

daily moderate feed of oata, broken, or fine 

pollard moistened with water.is most proper. 

With tlie two cows in full milk, may be 

* kept well, a breeding sow, or two or three 

young pigs ; or, should the proprietor desire 

a specimen of the finest milk-led pork, he 

may feed a pig upon skimmed milk, with 

ttie addition of a very small quantity of bar- 

. ley or pea-meal, making it thoroughly fat in 

I two montlis. 

IVlilch beasts should never be exposed by 
I NIGHT to the inclemency of the winter sea- 
I son, which chills them, and dries up part of 
I tlieir milk, keeping them backward in all 
[ beneRcial respects. At any rate, they should 
I have a wetl-Iittered shed, in which they may 
I repose in comfort, and with tlieir loins dry, ' 



Annual Consumption, Produce. 
a matter of great consequence to their liealtli^ I 

The ANNUAL CONSUMPTION of food pCT 

cow, if turned to grass, is from one acre to 
an acre and a half in the summer, and from 
a ton to a ton and a half of hay in the win- 
ter. A cow may be allowed two pecks of 
carrots per day. The grass being cut ai 
carried, will economize it full one third, 

The ANNUAL PRODUCT of a good fair 
dairy cow, during several months after calv- 
ing, and either in summer or winter, if duly 
fed and kept in the latter season, will be ai 
average of seven j-ounils of butter per weekj 
from five to three gallons of milk per day, 
Afterwards, a weekly average of three o»| 
four pounds of butter from barely half the 
quantity of milk. It depends on the coi 
stitution of the cow, how nearly she may boj 
mdked to tlie time of her calving, some gir^. 
ing good milk until within a week or twti; 
of that period, others requiring to be drif 
eight or nine weeks previously. I have hean 
of twenty pounds of butter, and even tweivfl 
ty-two pounds, made from the milk of 
long-horned cow in seven days ; but I havi 
never been fortunate enough to obtain oo^i 
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tb^t. w^uld produpe more tban ; tircdre 
j^punds per weiak, although I have had a 
Ti^Visbire cow whicb milked ae^en galleas 
perday, y^lt noyprwaadie fivepouods of but- 

1t?f inone wpefc. (to the nvernge, three 
gftUons of good wA\^ will make one pound 
ctf butter, 

The' .DAiaY must he the «eat of the most 
eKq[uisite and punotilous cleanliness^ in every 
partx>f its management. JETiniei^^ .aZ/ $hUs, 
snuff-takers^ and daudlea^^imajf to the dust- 
hole and cinder-heap^!'*^^ proper inscription 
to be placed in an adirantageous light The 
room nm$t be airy, and both glaeed and lat< 
tieed/ and 'floored with flag-stones or hroad 
brick. Lead isdangerous, and well-glased 
earthen pans are the best ^nd most conveoi^it 
receptack»f»t' milk.: these must be scalded 
perfectly clisaii, outside and m, bdside being 
frequently boiled in a copper conveniently 
positedyWeil scrubbed withabrush,ai]td rinced 
inpienty of clean water. Milk should be set 
immediately : if . thiB weather be cold, put 
warm water at the bottom of the mUk-pan ; 
if warm^ cqol the dishes, previously iirith 
/ cokl waten ^ lSki|n«ff the cream ^ summer. 
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every twefve, in winter, every twenty-four 
hours. Shift the cream into clean pans 
daily, in winter ; twice a day, in summer; 
generally stirring it several times a day, 
with a clean wooden spattila. To make 
fine butter, cream should be churned within 
three days, in hot weather. In severe froats, 
it is best to churn the u'hole of the milk daily, 
aecording to the jjractice in Scotland, a fro- 
zen cream always making rank batter. 
German stoves, burning charcoal, are use- 
ful rn a dairy. The milker slioutd never be 
Sitffered to enter tlw daii'y in a dirty apron. 
Covered with hairs from the cow-house ; on 
this head, tliree reprimands, tlte last accont' 
panted with a discharge. 

An uprip;ht hand-chltrn, or barrel- 
churn, will either of them amwer the piir- 
poBe. The quantify of milk bei?^ '*Tg*. 
the latter will be most convemoot. Much 
(ifts been said and written od the difficulty 
of making butter come ; it is, however, no 
less true that, butter vThich comes too quick- 
ly i) not likely to bo too good, nor ou^hf 
aifty to come indeed, untler nearly an hour's 
Ittbour. The diftioutty exists only in coM 
N 
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weather, when tlie churn may be placed 
near to the fire. In summer, cool tJie chum 
with cold water ; in winter make it warm. 
Strain the cream through a fine sieve or 
linen cloth. It should be remembered, 
however, that the use of warm water, or 
taking the churn near the fire, always pre- 
judices the butter, and ta course should 
not be practised but in case of absolute ne- 
cessity. First of all, when the butter is 
backward, at the tivie it ought to come, not 
before, put in half a gill of good vinegar 
mixed in a small quantity of warm milk. lu 
summer heats, the cooler you chum the 
better, even to setting your churn in cold 
water. 

The process being complete, and the but- 
ter MADE, strain off the butter-milk and put 
the butter into cold water, dividing it after- 
wards into small lumps, upon a sloping 
board. Beat it well witli wooden pats, not 
' sweaty handSy until entirely free from tlie 
milk, and quite firm, cold water being at 
hand to throw over the board occasionally, 
and to wash the pats. Salt with fine-beaten 
salt as much as sufficient. The butter being 
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made up according to the custom of the 
place, let the lumps be spread separately 
on a cloth that they may not adhere. 

" To put butter down for keeping, let the' 
salt be perfectly fine ; a layer of salt at the 
bottom of th^ firkin or jar ; beat the butter 
down with a hard wooden rammer, not hot 
Jists, and cover the top with salt. The best 
colouring for butter is good keep for the 
cows." New Farmer's Calendar ; which. 
see for the subject more at largo, for the root' 
and winter crops, &c. The process of ' 
CHEESE-MAKING is generally well under- 
stood in tlie regular cliccse-niaking districts, ' 
which supply the rest of the country witt 
such an admirable commodity, but it is 
not worth repetition elsewhere, being, as the , 
case stands, merely an inducement to peo- 
ple to waste good milk. The bang of Suf- 
folk and Norfolk is misapplied, it ought to 
be cut into latcliesfor gates, a use to which 
I have formerly seen it applied in thosoj 
counties. 

Management of the cow. Tlie age of ' 
neat cattle is determinable by the leelk and 
hor}is,(oT the particulars of which, see the 
«2 
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General Treatise on Cattle. Period of ges- 
tation in the cow, according to an average, 
two hundred and eighty-seven days, or for- 
ty-one weeks, with a buII-calf ; a cow-calf 
comes a week sooner. The pow's desire 
for the bull, every three weeksoftlie season, 
should he particularly attended to, so that 
her milk may he renewed. These animals 
are extremely liable to abortion, and should 
be kept from alarm, as much as possible, and 
out of the way of carrion and il! scents. 
They are ladies as subject to hysteric pas- 
sion as their betters. Tliey should, parti- 
cularly, not be driven and harassed about 
by rude and heedless boys or girls. The 
cow's time having been regularly noted 
down, it is better to watch and let her bring 
forth under shelter, in a roomy place, but 
absolutely necessary in the winter. She 
should never be tied up, when near calving, 
as it might occasion her to lose the calf, by- 
being smothered, or otherwise. Give the 
cow warm water, and a warm mash or two, 
with some sweet hay. The cleaning or 
after-burden should almost immediately fol- 
low the calf, and should be forthwith re- 
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moved. It may be retained from cold 
caught, in which case, the cow must be 
kept warm, and fed as above, since she wUl 
be entirely mined should it not come away. 
The calf should be permitted to suck the 
first milk or heasthigs, until the flow be 
abated and no danger remain of inflam- 
mation. If the calf be weak, it should be 
held up to the teat. Some young cows have 
the udder greatly distended and inflamed, 
two orthree days previously to calving, and 
raay be relieved by part of the milk being 
daily drawn away. 

The HOURS of milking should be regular, 
and it is of the utmof^t consequence that the 
cow's udder be perfectly drained of milk, 
to the very last dripping, the habit of leav- 
ing milk in the udder being in the end 
greatly injuiious. The last milk, moreover, 
is always the richest, according to the re- 
mark of an experienced Cheshire dairyman, 
" each succeeding drop which a cow gives 
at a meal, excelling the preceding one in 
richness." A cow in full milk cannot be 
well drained under twenty minutes, by the 
best hand. The udder should be kept well 
tiimmed, and with it the teats sliould be per. 
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feedf f^ean befbce ailking. The tail, alao* 
ffaooM be free from dirt, and erery rislt 
avoided of feafing the mtlk. Upon the 
coDdneflt, cows are carried, dressed, anil 
clothed like horses ; "vtthout going to that 
extreme, they may be rubbed with wisps and 
kept clean, that their appearance may be 
creditable to the family manston. 

The following anecdote, which dates hvo 
or Siree years since, may serve to eiemplify 
the nature of these animals, and to shew 
the necessity of both their Idnd and care- 
ful treatment. Mrs. Be!l, a widow in An- 
nan, N. B, went to milk her cow, when ano- 
ther cow, which was grazing in the same 
meadow, ran at her, threw her down, and 
was in the act of goring her, when her own 
cow came nmning up, attacked the otfter 
with great fury, and succeeded, not only 
in relieving, but in all probability, saving 
the life of her mistress. 

The calf may be sold as soon as it has 
drawn off the beastiiigs, or first milk, un- 
less any coririg or defect in the cow's udder 
or teats may render it desirable for the 
calf to suck a few days, in order that the 
action may clear off any obstructions, of 
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which tlie hutting of the calfs head is ge- 
nerally the best remedy. If intended to he 
FATTENED for the btitcher, it must be kept 
in a pen, particularly dry and clean, suckled 
twice a day at regular hours, always have 
the first, which is the thinnest of the milk, 
and not be permitted to overcharge the 
stomach. Lumps of soft chalk are usuaUy* 
placed for the calf to lick, as an absorbent 
to neutralize those acidities engendered in 
the stomach fi'om feeding on milk. It sel- 
dom pays to fatten a calf beyond ten o^ 
twelve weeks. 

Weaning and rearing calves. A 
calf may he weaned by being gradually 
accustomed to suck milk in a pail throngh 
the fingers. Many are reared upon very 
little milk mixed with hay-tea, linseed, or 
otlier slops ; fed on straw in tlie winter, and 
in summer upon the common. Such can- 
not be expected to turn to much account. 
The best cattle are reared from tlic teat, 
well wintered in good shelter, and full fedj 
until they attain theirproper growth. Warmth 
and dry lodging are of the utmost conse- 
quence to the improvement of all young 
animnlB. Calves may. howeTer. hi 
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to good proof, by being suffeied to suck a, 
»ery moderate quantity daily, tUe bulk of 
their food consisting of gkimmed-niilkthick- 
^led with oat or wbcatmeal ; their winter food 
being carrots or Swedish turnips, sliced, and 
oatatraw, with a small quantity of hay daily. 
To Buch of my readers as dc-sirc to ma^e 
tlie most of a single cow, i cannot do bet- 
ter than recommend tlie penisal of a imall 
pamphlet, published a few years since ^r 
the Board of Agriculture, entituled" Hints 
to Dairy Fanners ;" being an acconnt of 
the management, food, and produce of a 
single milch-oow kept by Mr. Cramp, Keep- 
er of the House of Correction at Lewes, 
in Sussex : an account whieh will prove to 
demonstration, and to the regret of every 
well-wisher to his country, that our dairy- 
business, the product of which is so pre- 
cious, and never equal to our consumption, 
is by no means managed in general, upon 
a profitable or the most productive plan. 
Cutting and carrying the green food for 
cows, was recommended many years ago ; 
and I experienced its full-warranted utility, 
with the exception that my cows, when en- 
tirely kept in the house, fell off with their 
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milk> whilst they increase in flesh ; but 
recovered their inilk again, when alIowe<l a 
range. Mr. Cramp, who so well merited 
the honorary silver medal of the Board, al- 
lowed hig cow the small range in his power, 
and cultivated her green food within the 
werge of the prison. He also seems to have 
added, by his experience, a new milky 
breed to our old stock. His cow was a 
Sussex bred one, and in all probability, and 
in his opinion, that famous breed has npt 
hitherto had a high dairy character koJa 
mere disuse, and application, solely almost, 
to the purpose of rearing for beef. 

Mr. Cramp's cow was seven years old, 
had produced five calves, and bad been two 
years in his possession. She was fed in 
summer on clover, rye-grass, lucerne, and 
caarots, three or four times a day, In xvin- 
ter witli hay, bran, and grains, properly 
mixed, and often fed, particularly when, 
milking. The manger kept clean, no sonr 
grains or rotten or mouldy vegetables given, 
on any account, and the cow never suUered , 
to overcharge her stomach, but to be well 
fllled, and kept witii a good healthy appe- 
N 3 
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tite. She was never tied up, and always 
had her choice to lie abroad, or in the house. 
Always when milked, dripped clean to the 
iast drop. Being so well kept, she went 
dryonly seventeen days before calving. The 
country is under great obligation to Mr. 
Cramp, for such an example, by which it is 
hoped, our dairymen and housewives will 
not fail to profit. It is a usefiil practice of 
Mr, Cramp to give his cow a double-handful 
of malt-dust, mixed with a feed of grains 
and pollard, without exceeding that quan- 
tity of the malt dust. Potatoes given to cows 
may be ground in a common apple-mill, or 
pounded in a trough, 

iiiiaiililies o/ Milk if Butler pTodueedlyMr.Cramp's 
Cow, between April 1807, o'«J April 1808. 
From 6th to 90th April — milk 8 quarts per day 
hotter 61bs. per week. From April 21st to June 1st, 
— milk 32 quarts ptr day— butter islbs. per week, 
from June 2d to October 5th— milk 20 quarts per 
day, butter i6!b9. per week. From October Cth.to 
Nov. 30lh — milk 15 quarts per day — liiilter ISlbg. 
perweek. FromDec. IsttoFeb. 8lli, 1808— milk 13 
quarts per day — butter II lbs. per week. From Feb. 
9lh to March Utii — milk 10 quarts per day — butter 
alb, perweek, From March ISth to April 4th— milk 
7 quarts per duy — butler Slbs. per week, — dry for 
cnlving. 
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Sale of the Year's Product and Expenses. 

Sale of calf 14 days old— butter at la, 4d. 

skim-milk at Id. per quart — dung, sB '■ i 
valued at 31,, in aU - - 76 ? 

Total expenses, including ll. 5s. &r 10 
Sacks Malt Combs, and a Farrier'B 
bill, I2{. 6d. - - 24 14 



A year's net profit on a single 



THE DISEASES OP COWS. 

The chief of these are — scouring, the ' 
haose or chronic cough, foul in the foot, loss 
of cudd, yellows, black and red water, cliie- 
bound, milk fever, withering. With respect 
to the above, and other diseases, to which 
cows and calves may be subject, the iest 
advice in my power to give to the reader, 
is tlie PREVENTION of theHi, which is, nine 
times oLit often, possible, and even easy, to 
those who possess the proper means for cat- 
tle-keeping ; and in every view, the cheapest 
and only profitable plan. With respect to 
medical remedies, I mnst agnin reFer those* * 
who have occasion to employ them, to the 
" General Treatise on Cattle, the Ox, the- 
Sheep, and the Swine." 

Bad keep and exposure to cold, wet, and 
dirt, w ill bring scouring upon the cow, but 
should such a one chance to be purchased. 
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the reverse of all those, with dry suhstantia! 
food, will cure her, if sound. Cluebound 
generally arises from the beast feeding, or 
rather starving upon dry straw, and it will 
be cured by nourishing and opening food. 
The foui in the foot, may be occasioned by 
the animal being constantly kept in wet 
poachy grounds, or long dewy grass, during 
the autumnal or winter season ; or from hav- 
ing been driven long journeys. It should 
be taken in time, when washing, cleanliness, 
ftnd keeping the cow upon a dry and clean 
layer, is the chief of the cure. Neglected, 
the cow never recovers the perfect use of 
her feet, and both her milking and feeding 
are tliereby reduced. In withering, or re- 
tention of the cleaning, for any length of 
time, I have never known any remedy, 
which shews the necessity of due care at 
the time of calving. Malt-mashes, or half 
malt and half fine pollard, warm, are excel- 
lent cordial medicine for cows. In general, 
these useful animals will rarely be troubled 
with disease, if constantly fed with a suffi- 
ciency of proper and nourishing food, and 
well sheltered during tlie winter season, from 
wet and cold, and &om the effects of those 
atmospheric vicissitudes, to which our climate 
is 10 peculiarly liable. 
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SECTION XVIII. 



Previouslt to die year l7B7f although we Tiad 
accidentally cHughtft awarm or two of bees, we hod 
paid little attention to the culture of honey, our do- 
mestic occasions for that article being very limited : 
and in that year, whether or not the quantity col- 
lected or imported was bo consideralile, or the de> 
mand ao reduced, the first and pure honey was Kold 
in Hants, Essex, and various ]>art9 of the country, 
at, and even under the price of lwiJ-](ence per lb. 
The middle district of the county oFEBiex, in ths 
vicinity of Bocking and Brain tree, produces proba- 
bly some of the best of English honey. It is uEually 
collected from the growers, chiefly cottagers, by. 
higglers in their cartx, the present price about sis- 
pence per pound, that of wax about eighteen or 
twenty- pence. Persons of properly in a parish, de. 
sirous of pronioling this object among the labourers, 
might very safely purchase their articles at a some- 
what higher price, and render the bee husbandry ettil 
more encouraging. 

Such a PBIGB as tlie first above quoted, affording 
the prospect of loss, iit every view, instead of that 
of due remuneralinn, could not fail to damp tfa«^ 
spirit of Apiarian culture on the ground of profit ; 
and perhaps we are to look to this fuel generally, a*- 
the radical cause ofthe neglect of bees in Britaiaand 
Ireland, of which oar cothusiatic Apiariau haiw 
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been in the oouataiit hbbii 
iniportofthe Foreign art id e 
duccd aaao impeiliiueiit, o 
honey in thi:. eounlry, on I 
constant superior price, til 
if not geiierally preferred, la full; eijual in quality 
tn all purpo.^e9, domestic or medicinal ; and since it 
iiobvioui', the i)oine culture, ifadequutely pursued, 
'liould soon, not only prove soflicieut for the iiutiuo- 
ne, but would require the aid of aji export tradCi 
far as I have conaidereil the subject, iu the course 
a great number of yeara, this mult be the inva- 
riable reeult ; thetice there can he no leinplalioii to 
. push the bee culture in Eiiglaml, to any great ex- 
I tent beyond its accustome<i limits. An export trade 
I honey seems altngeiher out of question, even 
I Kbsurd. The southern nations would always excel 
n the fine, if not the goliH.quulity uf the coinnio- 
i dity, and all nations, in eheapnessof production. In 
i truth, the culture of this article to any commercial 
^ extent, is the object rather of countries abounding 
f in forests and waste lands, and the labouiing classes 
which, are glud of any occupation to eu^rage their 
tre time, and to make an addition to their scanty 
-nings : which is as much as to say, such a con- 
:n can never interest, in any material or extensive 
degree, the attention of a great agricultural and 
manufacturing nation. 

On this side of the question, also, it has beea 
urged that — ■' if the country were stocked with 
bees, to the utmost possible extent, it might be 
questionable, whether the diminution in produce of 
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Habiti of the Bee. 

beef, inuttgn, and wool, hides and tuUow, frou) the 
impoverishoient of the pasture, would not more 
than compensate the returo in vulue, rroni the ia- 
ereased production of hooey and wax." These in- 
sects were formerly held, by their depredations on 
the pollen and far'tna, to detract from the fragrance 
and beauty of fluwerB, and to hiistea their decay ; 
and by their operations on the blossoma of fruit-trees, 
depriving ihem of their nectarine juices, to occasion 
the withering and premature decay of much of the 
fruit. This ancient opinion receives some counte- 
nance from ihe fact asgerled by our modern garden- 
ers, that, if the flowers of any of the radish or broi- 
ilea tribe, have been much laid upon by bees, the 
purity of the seed cannot be warranted. On the 
other hand, it is asserted that, ilie bee never derange, 
ihe flowers which it visits, or obstructs generation by 
injuring the titlle embryos ; and that it is even some- 
what questionable whether these visits are not of great 
use in promoting; the fructification of flowers nnd 
blossoms, by conveying the dust or seed of the male 
flotvers, into Ihe receptacle of the female j and 
whether or not the sole use of the honey of plants 
may be merely to attempt insects. 

Much of the above, on one side or the otlier^ 
seems, at present, to consist of questionable specu- 
lation. One point, however, may be looked upon 
as established, bees have never yet been kept in ihii 
country, to such an exient as to produce any pal- 
pable injury to either our fields or our gardens; and 
as it is not very probable that they ever will he, the 
ascertainment of the fact in question is of the less 
eousequence. Our object is to caution the reader 
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ba Minde apoo their hah b y bonct, urge 
■knn rMBMtl with «ach ai ^wum and ivpetsauty, 
hat fcr •mt w ccai taL se— » ocly, the pnce of honey 
aod «u 4*fiBg ibe sacceeding, ««ald be rcdaeed 
1* aliwrt noilaa^, and the ptodactMo, bowrm in- 
tiiMKHllj vriaaUc, earth kttle dw, DHght be b*' 
ttm w t i m B>B«rc npoti luid. 

Thiwlii— I MiiTiTr- fill ^ II niinThiii iiiliiMiliin, 
inmtt in England are, tbe frmtifitntinn of natoralaad 
tocflbfic cuiioutj, ihe Batitxial sapplj ef lfMir)»r^- 
dnctions, and ia particular, In fnrm a nrcamrj «rtict« 
in the rooDiling or ctMBpleling the pbm of a Coui>- 
lr7'liou»e, a* ikelchcd "in our preface. Tbecnltwre of 
the bet has berD kiiown nod pradiwd fran alniMt 
the esriiett a^«k of Ahirh ne hare max ncard, and 
lUaonderful iDsliDct, eutiiihy of mntri fanes, and 
pWFcrbtal iudattrv, haveneTer failed to attract the 
aMi» and engage the in^eoigatioa ofsoaieof the 
inoct learned and eolightened men of eierj age. Ib* 
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ileed, the total neglect of the bee must appear to tl 
e^e of reaun miiA of icience, as a barbamm and ^ 
Bhami; to any age or nutioii. The estiinatinn i 
which (his insect was held in ancieiit times, will be J 
evident from the ipleiidid chiiracter bestoited iiponiil 
it, by men most celebrated for their genius and -J 
learning — Virgil styles the bee a ray of the divinity! 
— Plutdreh calla it the magazine of virtues, — and>^ 
Quintillian avers, that it is the greatest ofgeometi.i 
tricians. The effects of instinct in the bee, fonAa 
one of nature's most marvellous eshibitione; and tta4 
governing attribute, is in this respect, superior eveil " 
to the boasted reason of man, which can enable it tn 1 
construct its habitations and needful office 
full exactitude of pure iQathematics, independently - 
of the aid of either rule, line, or compau. Out < 
Shakspeare, the prince of poets, and the industriont i 
bee for collecting all the siveeta of poesy, thua beau^ 
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Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach 
Tlie art of ordcT lo a peopied kingdom. 
Tbcy liave a king, aad ufficcrs of anri ; 
Wberc toate like DiagUtrate*, oorrcel at hwne ; 
OUiert like inerdiaatB venture tradea abroad ; 
Ollieri like soldkra, amied in tlieir aliogi, 
Make bout apon the summer's velvet biida, 
Whicb pillage ihey, willi merry march brinf IwnM 4 
To Ibe tent rey^ of tbeir emperor. 
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Their hmy bnriEens a( liis narrow gUe ; 

The •■d-e;ed jaitice, wilii iiiB iirly huni. 

Delivering o'er to executors pale 

The itij yawning drone. 
It is to be observed tlmt, the piint-i|ial bee, of 
whith e»ery coraaiunity of these iusects bat oue or 
more, was formerly styled the kiog ; which modern 
iliscoveties proving to be a female, have metamor- 
phosed iiilo a Queen. Tlie bee is one of those crea- 
tures destioed by nature, to cong;regate, like the 
bumaD, and live in co mm unities under the guidance 
of ao inferior kind of reason, denominated instinct. 
Thus qualified, the bee wears out its extremely limit- 
ed term of existence in unremitting labour, not for 
its own individual, but for the common benefit. 
And, according to the continued obserrations of studi- 
ous and curious Apiarians, these insects ate actua- 
ted by those leading passioni which sway the human 
breast, and endowed with that degree of apptehen- 
sion and discrimination, which enables them to 
know ihe persons of their attendants. The simple 
considerution of a close felloW'feeling, in all respecla, 
. of suffering and of ejijojment, between brule animals 
'. man, should teach htm the great and bouuden 
duty of compassion and of mercy towards them. 

The Bee, or houey fly, according to naturalists, 
is of the fourth order of /iwec/s, and has foorivings; 
and the community or hive, contains three Iciuds, 
namely, the queen, or mother bee, the drone, and 
the working bee. 

In examining the BTnucTnBB of the common work- 
ngJiee, sajrs Buffon, the first remarkable part that 
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olfers, it the trunk, (proboscis) which si 
tract the honey from flowers. It is not formed li 
thai of other flies, in llie oiaimer of a tube, thro 
which the fluid is to be sucked u|> ; but like a 
■om lo sweep, or toijgue to lick it up. The animal 
\a alao furnished with teeih, enabling it to elaborate 
the wax, which, like the honey, is gathered from 
liloaeoms. Tn the thighs of the hinder legs are found J 
two cavities, fringed with liuir, and into theee, 
into a basket, the bee deposits the pellets it has < 
lectcd. Thus employed, it flies from flower to flowef 
increasing its store of honey and was, 
pellet or ball upon each thigh scqaires th 
grain of pepper ; when, having obtained a 
load, it returns homewards, making the beat of it 
way to the hive. 

The BELLY of (he bee is divided into i 
which, by slipping one orer the other, shorten tht 
dimensions of the body. Pliny held that, the bo^ 
of the bee is furnished with pores, through > 
the animal breathes, nnd tu this opinion, Lisl 
Agricultural writer has assented. The contents 
tJie insect's belly, besides the common inlestiiies, a 
the honey bug, the venom bag, and the s 
honey bug is transparent as crystal, coiilv 
honey which has been formed in the stomach, ool 
of thesubstance brushed from blossoms and tlowi 
by the pToboscit of the bee : the greater part of thi£ 
honey is deposited in the hive, being pussed ii 
cells of the honi^y.combs, whilst the remuiiider 
for the ineet't's nourishment, as, during the aumroer 
or lubourinj; semou, it never touches the store li " ' 
by for winter. 
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Thenma, nhicli lerves to iM<.n'\ tliis lillle aninml 
from its enemies, is composed of three paria ; the 
aheath and Iwo darts, wliich are extreicely small and 
penetrating. These daris have several Binall paints, 
or barbg, like those of a fish houk, which render 
the sting more (Ainful, Ihe darti rankling in the 
nound. Still, however, the iuflictioii from such 
an instrument, would be very slight, bad not the bee 
poner to poison the wound. The sheath, «hich has 
S sharp point, mtikea the first impression, the darts 
act next, after which th« venomous (luid is infused, 
Tbe theath sometiuies urged perhaps by the degree 
of excitement in the insect, sticks so fast in the wound 
that it is left behind, and causes more permanent ip- 
flammation. The bee, in cousequeuce, soon after 
dies, from an ernption of the intestines. It might, 
on first consideration, appear well for cnanVindi if 
the bee had not the power ofintlicting such rounds, 
but on farther reflection, it will be found, that the 
little animal would have too many rivals in sharing 
the protits of its labours. Nnmerous other animals, 
fond of honey and of oblaining it free cost, would 
intrude upon the sweets of the hive, wiihont armed 
guardians for its protection. The venom of insects 
appears to be an original material in their composi- 
tion, imparted to them by nature, for the purposes 
pf defence or revenge, and not formed like honej-, 
Ihe ingredients of which are coileclEi! from wilhcut. 
It has been observed, that bees are endowed with 
the faculty of knowing the persons familiar to them, 
which indeed seems sufficienily obvious from their 
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At^Crof cliElinguisiiing iiKlitidoally, their ottn krlidi 
and their friends from their enemiea. Instinct he» 
pltrced them not only nnd« one of themo«tregu)Ai> 
of commonwetihhs, with a queen at their head, 
but inatructed lliem so thoroughty, in the d^vigitiil 
of lehour, and each of them in erery separafe branch' 
of it, that each one indiscriminately, engages id thvF 
part which may, at the moment, require bi« industry. 
Bees are weatlier-wise, niid generatly remain eloie 
at home, on their seLise of the approueh of onrtrrour- 
able weather. Like all armed insects, they are ptah 
fioflute, revengeful, and active, but irill scarcely e*tf 
attack keepers who have been bcUli owl edited by 
therD, and who take care constantly to afiprottcb' 
ihtm quietly, a:id without rouglmess ut caaae of agi> 
lutioD. It appears, hoireTer, to be hti ascerlaiaecf 
fuct, that there are persodK nho, probably froTn the 
l^eculiar scent of their perspiration, are either pleaa- 
iiig and attractive, or disgusting to the olfactory 
nerves of bees. Thence it has occafcionally hap- 
pened, that a iwariti uf bees shull have alighted u 
the human head and face, and the 
the favoured class, not the slightest injury has beK 
suttaiiicd no the contrary, it has full often o 
that perxons huve been stung dangerously, 
it would hcem revengefully, by thes 
perhaps the same with re8[iect to strangers visitin 

Thereare»*ttiETiKaof the bee, more, I think* i 
other countries than in this, where we pay little a 
tention to that matter. To the queen, or mother O 
the whole community, however, it is necessary fi 
theiDteDdedbEemiBtertogtrathestrictaitatteDtiM 
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the rule of fishes. According to the prevailing opia^ 
iiion, tliere is no sex oal congress among bees, 
ia the possibility conceivable, for obvious reai 
The queen lays the eggs, which are afterwards fesl 
cuudaled by the dronen. Her body contains ttr»J 
ovaria or egg'bags, terminating in a cominon chan 
nel, which are tilled during the breeding season, .1 
Her fruitfuliiets is alniont beyond conception, and J 
»he continnes to deposit eggs, as long as ai 
mains vacant for them. The title of que 
mere fiction; she would be, with far more propriety*] 
styled mother of the bees, aa she really is j for aUi 
though her indispensable existence obtain for herj 
(Attendants, u kind of royal state, and eveii 
itaid, musicians, she possesses not ihe smallest power 1 
above another individual of the hive, or any kind o£ 1 
direction in ita conceras. As a proof of the vi 
tion of these coniaiunities for royalty, should more 1 
than one queen remain, ihe supernucnerariea a 
fallibly and loyally, massacred. The young (|ueen8. 1 
never lay eggs in the parent hive, but depart wiih the I 
swarms, in order to lind iheir place in a nev ' 
blishuient. Here again the murder of aupernui 
queena takei place, so soon as thut measure becomes i 
necessary, 

Thequeen is hatched inaCELI, of a totally diflereat I 
t' on Rt ruction from that of any other bee. Her cell iaj 
perpendicular. Those both of the dronesand 
ing bees are horiiontal. The cell of the drone is nM 
uu irregular form, that of the working, or «ommon J 
bee, a perfect hexagon. On the tide of the a 
combs, the cell ia constructed, which is destined to r^ 
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ceive the egg, of which a young queed is to be born. 
It has been discovered by the curious, I 
impHrU the wonderful faculty to ttiequeen, of fore, 
knowing the kind of egg she is about to lay, and 
chusing the particular cell in which it ought to be 
placed. A queen is kuown to lay four or five hOft- 
dred eggs in a day. 

Should the number of labouring bees be inauffi- 
cieut for the purpose of constructing the necessary 
cells, the queen will most probably fursukethe hive, 
(towever nell supplied with proviEion, and Mill be 
most refldy to take this step in fine weather. All, or 
part of the stock will follow, — assisting her, it i& 
averred, when wearied from being uimcvOatonlftf to 
flight, by bearing her up with iheir legs and wings. 
The old remedy to prevent this desertion, was to 
place empty combs in the hive, which does not always 
succeed, from the disgust taken by ihe queen. The 
preferable ineihod is supposed to be, when thert ia 
a hive at hand, the colony of which bus died ^luring 
the season, to place over it the hive about to be 
deserted. The eggs left in ihe borrowed hive Will 
thus be hatched, and a colony raised iu sufficient 
numbers. 

The Drone, or male bee, is the largest ; full tt 
the CKtreoiity or tail, which the wings cover except- 
ing a small angle which has a blackish appeartLoCe. 
Beueath, are two small protuberances, which are the 
supposed liidicalions of the masculine gender. Th« 
drooe, as every one knows, is left by nature nnartn- 
ed, the organs of generation in him being fouud in 
the place of the sting in the working bee. The 
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fititetina nnd proboxns oUhe droneaare shorter than' 
those of the kbouring bees, and their teeth smaller ; 
nor have ihey those caVilies on the thighs, which 
dTStinguish the latter, their go1e destined eniploy- 
tnent being tlie propagation of their kind, forwhich' 
they are fnrniBhed with Food from the common stock, 
townrdi the collection of which they never give, nor 
are expected to give, any amiBtanee. The fate ef , 
the drone bee<i, n a singular proof of the inttinciire 
predumLnance of the interested motive in animlf I 
nature, which niay be traced equally to human | 
nature in the savage state, and before the Eujieritlea 
of that state are motlified and worn away by thd ' 
expansion and culture of tEie reasoning faculty . Thtf 
drunes are hutched at the beginning of the s< 
and liaring cumpleted the duty of fecundating th« • 
eggi, lliey are ail to a unit, towards the end of thd j 
•ame season, destroyed by their brethren the workJ i 
i.ng bees, and their carcases dragged from the hivi 
TIte uiode in which this execution is perpetrated by ' 
the bees, is said to be by driving the victim* from, 
tbrir coBibs and weakening them by starvation, aitef I 
which, they are finithed by being bitten beneath thd 
roots of the wings. This rarnage continues dui 
three or four days, and is teen in front of the hiveW I 
Several bees at once seiae upon a drone j heiuakeand I 
rwiataDce, and they do not quit him until they haf« j 
fulfilled nmure's mission. The assassini should bd ' 
ouitted in their work, and a wooden spatala < 
aerve t lie purpose. The life of the drone thus extends, 
upon the average, but froui Alay to the begiiiniDg of 
Sej^mber. The drone is particulurty distiuguish- 
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ed by the hummiag noise which be makes in his 
flight. The uumber of them in a hive, proportional 
to its aixe aod to the number of the worki[ig bee>, 
il from four orfivehundred, to coasiderubly uptrarda 
of a thousand, Key> says, in his £ee Master'a Fare- 
well, that a good Hwarm of bees ougbt to coniist of 
a peck and half, or about thirty tbou&aDd in aumber. 
Slauy joliea have passed on the idea of measuring 
beea by the peck ; nor does the correct tale of them 
by the thousand, appear a much more feasible un- 
dertaking. 

The common mule, or libodbiko bee, it smaller 
than the drone, and its most obvious distinction it 
its complete snug covering, to the extremity of the 
tail, by ils wings. Having no concern in geneiation* 
this bee \» of no sex, neither male nor female. Its 
profince is solely that of labour, of which it per- 
forms every species which is needful for the com- 
inunitv. Gathering in the harvest from the flowers* 
constructing and filling tba combs, ft-eding the 
joung, murdering the useless, and preserving the 
hivein tbalstateuf cleanliness aud neatness, In which 
these industrious and a>tute insects take so great 
delight This bee is furnished with natural imple- 
nien Is, extensive and strong, in proportion to the 
labour which it has to pfrform. It has two hard 
teeth or jaws, which eiii>ble it to collect the was, 
knead ~it, and construct the cells ; alto to remove 
any substance of which ii is desirable lo be ridded. 
The proboteis,ol a shining^ cbesnut hue, exclusiie 
of its sweeping property, by nhich the farina of the 
blossom is attracted, is likewise furuished with a 
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cliBiind through which, by a ninscular power in the 
organ, honey and liquids are drawn into the gullet. 
It is sii))posed thai the collection of honey and furioa, 
by the bee, are distinct operations, and that it never 
enters the hive laden vrith both. 

It hus been observed, that a good swarm should 
consist of a peck and half of bees, or in round num- 
hetn, between forty and fifty thouannd. Such a swarm, 
hived in May, will have bred many thousands, consi- 
dering the number of eggs daily laid by the queen, 
before the end ofJune; anddaringthe whole season, 
which extends nearly to Michaetmas, the number of J 
bees hatched will, with common success, amou 
nearly twenty thousand. These, added tu the original 
number of the swiirm, will swell it to the amount ' 
perhaps of upwards of threescore thousand, at the*] 
conclusion of the season, (Michael maa) when the ( 
stock is either destroyed, or, technically speaking, 
deprived. Under the latter dispensation, the mortality ' 
of these insects is sufficiently great, since the i: ' 

rout stock above slated, would not in all probability, 
by Chriitmaa, consist of many beyond Gve thousand, I 
Even at Michaelmas there are seldom found, in 
good stock, more than eight thousand. Thus t 
life of a working bee, upon thearerage, is uat aborfi J 
si:L months; incessant labour, and tlie accidents I(M 
which insectile life is necessarily subject, contributing | 
to thisconstantmortality. The bees bred atMichael- J 
mas, and which nurse the young swarms in the suc- 
ceeding spring, are supposed to be the longest lived, 
as not having been exhausted by labour during the I 
first four months of their existence. It has beeij 
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T>w mwr W » |M{rtr a pUc« aa anj, for a few 
v/ivb m' Ak«hm« <tt the oU qoestioa of the ezpe- 
^^jv-^ M dMTimii^ the he«, in oider to take the 
Jvwy, <€ ii^K^ti^ them, that is to say, drwimg 
thm A««a the oU to a fresh lute. Mortimer, who 
w^^it^ aKMl a ceMittiT ttnce, adferta to this disputed 
tvtal, aad deeiJei» from practice, io favour of the 
<>mimMi method, destroring the bees. A late French 
«ad mactie^' Apia"*" ^"ter holds the same opioioo, 
fM- irhkh be odraBces, apparently, cogent reasous. 
All o«r fc^ Soglish Apiarians, Mr. Huish at their 
1,^^ oppose themsdfes redonhtably to the practice 
of destractioD. As to the grand point, that of in- 
terest, little has been hitherto advanced on either side 
of a rery preponderating nature. Under the systeo), 
almost universal, of destroying the bees, no deficiencj 
of those insects, of which I have ever been ap- 
prised, has occurred. On the other hand, perhaps 
some small deterioration of the quality of the honey 
may accrue from the liimigatioD by which they are 
destroyed. As to the argument of humanity, it is by 
far too fine spun, to endure the wear and tear a( 
ratiocination. Boasting, as we bipeds do, of our 
reason and all that, [ shall not insist on the argument 
of the !ex taikmis^ furnished by the cruel conduct of 
these half reasoning insects to their fellows. Did we 
not suffocate them, their fragile lives would oatumlly 
cease in two or three little months, or many of them 
would perish miserably, by the thousand accidents to 
which they are liable. The grand argument of Mr. 
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Secretary Isaac — ' t lie Creator hns not authorized 
me to deglroj- owe without cause,' is thoroughly 
seasoned with the flummery and hlarney of modish 
pseudo-philanthropi^m. We find special good cause 
for Ihe slaughter of lumbs and calves, and of erery 
liviug thing wliich it u[ipeiirs to be our interest to 
kill ; and therein we follow a priciiary laii 
sal nature. The cowftrdly and irrationnl dread of 
putting a peiiod to animal life, is iht; constant 
source of protracred and hurrible animal misery. 
The most excjuisite inflictions of savage barbarity, 
have never equalled in t'ffcct, the slow and lingering * 
tortures conferred upon unfortunate animals, by the 
graces of paendo-philunthropy. In line, lei the bee- 
master make fair experiment of both the methods, 
and then his election. 1 shall anon give the common 
rules of both. 

Mr. Isaac, in his useful little tract, gives the foU 
lowing definition of a few Apiaiian technicalities, I 
copy them as being rather more precise than those 
to which I have been generally accustomed. By 
Colonies, are to be understood beeg in double or 
treble hives. Stocks designate bees generally, ut the 
end of the season. All bees, from the season ut' 
hiving, till its conclubion ut Michaelmas, are called 
twanm ; subsequently, slocki, if in sngle bives; 
colonies, if in double. A swarni having thrown out 
a swarm, becomes then ailock; although it may have 
been hived but a few weeks. Such superabundant 
■wartning in this climale is disadvantageous, Swarm- 
'ugi generally, continues bcltveen two aud three 
weeks. Mr. Brown, of Renfrew, N. B. had a hive 
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which cast three svantK in I8O7,— ^ve 
1808 — three swarms in I8O9, — and/our snarma in 
leiO, the parent hire still ui good Etreiigih. In 
the year 1814, imported in the Aurora from Papen- 
berg, honey 41 casks, SScwt. Iqr. S3lbs. In anulh«r 
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need recapitulation. It ii pro- 
it honey is better adapted lo occa- 
sional and medicinal, than general dietetic tite, and 
also that in some con&titutiuiii, it hna the effect as- 
cribed to it by the ancient naturalists, of exciting 
melancholy. Some twenty odd years since, daring 
the early attempts to abolish the Slave trade, it ww 
proposed to substitute the use of honey for that of 
sugar, which was stigmatized as the blood and sweat 
of human beings ; bnt the abolition of sugar, and of 
slavery, had then equal success. Britishhoneyismore 
■olid, more apt to granulate and crystallize, and ge- 
nerally more pure and free from adnlteratien, than 
the fine Southern and Mediterranean specie*. The 
superiority of the julter, which is liquid, con»\stb in 
its fine fragrant flavour, often scenting of wild 
thyme and odoriferous herbs. The present retail 
price of the Minorca, or best foreign honey, io Lotv- 
don, is three shillings per lb., of the English^ equKlly 
good perhaps in essentials, iwo shillings. Dr. Reece 
tells me, that in his late enperiment of distUUng 
honey comparatively tvilh sugar, u pound of hooey 
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yielded considenibly more alcohol oi 
pound of sugar. 

Of Wax, the coiituiuptiou it, ueceuaril)-, ftsf 
more extensive than of honey, and of the form^ 
this country hHS always stood in need of a consider- 
able import, a circunistauce not to be regretted, since j 
there must be some commercial reciprocity, < 
is coiiiinerce itat^lf to subsist > In Mortimer's time, t 
we fiud wax was an article of never-failing readyl 
sale, and tlii: price was then from Gve toaix pounds j 
per cwt. ihe present, from twelve to sixteen guinetw. 
The method to obtain pure wait, is to preserve the 
hives constantly free from water and damps, and 
indeed all foulnesa ; to insure which, they must not 
he retained in use, after becoming worn with deC3j% 
Perhaps wax is merely the deposit after the elabo^^j 
ratioD of honey in the etomach of the bee, the a 
tural vessel, in which the farina and pollen of floi^l 
ers are brewed into honey. , 

Propolii is that viscous matter or cement, of tluij 
nature of was, or derived from it, not withstand in 
its viscosity, with which bees, as they are c 
ing labour, glue up all the crevices of the hiv^fl 
It is also the sole material of which the c 
conslrucled, Shrteam is metaphorical, derived fron 
its use of defending llie oulwor/cs, the Greek wor4^l 
bearing that sigiiiHcation. This somewhat duLtilcfl 
substance is of u dark brown and sometimes a 
hue, and in cuuiitries abounding with odori 
flowers and shrubs, it emits a grateful perfumi 
of a reainous <iuality, and has medicinal uses } ' 
a varnish of superior kind. It is efficacious inh 
neiie, appealing the cough. 
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tJadoabtodly, xhe best «m1 taott pnntimng Mlt» 
atiou for e^labtbhing %a Apiarr, u llw vicinity mf 
■oodk >ni maiiiMn*, aacl af ruDnu^ walert rmther 
tlMn of large Ukea or h* en, \m «fatch the b«cs, wbaa 
dn&ktDg, iireolMi diivenawav aodperiih. A drj 
Mr and aligbt aoil, prodiictifeef Mlorireraus shraba, 
■reaUo, perhafM, esccnti«l ta the praductiou of the 
best hooef and the RriMl wbi ; bat as beea arc li^ 
lie lajnred by cold, tber out be kept npou any 
Uil vhicb wilt feed theM, on the roadition i»f their 
bciog pceeertrd free froni moisture aiid damp*. 
Tke bee will trmvel to the distance uf foot miles, in 
seaic^ of food, gaided by an instiBCtiTe poner of 
smelliog at a distaoce, thai which is most agreeable 
toiiinatare. It has the labour of retaruio^ hoHie 
laden, and of repealing that laboor, throug-b the 
dty. All faeepereef be«, thereforr, Hfao dcfii* to 
pr«6t by them, should plant to a certain degree for 
their provision, perhaps in any n t nation ; bvt m 
those which are onfarourable, ample succeaaioni of 
those shrubs, flowers, or plants, most agreeaUe to 
ttieir taste, should be coltimted. It is obvious, liie 
shorter joomeys the bees have to make, the quicker 
and more ample will be iheir returns, and that ch»> 
sen food of the be>t species must also eontribttte to 
excellence tn the quality, as well ns ihe utfti*st Ifc 
create in the quantity, of the honey and wax predH- 
ced. Hereafter follows a list of tlie chief articlea 
of bee food, which may easily be enlar^d, if ne- 
cesaary, by enquiries in the country. 

Lisle and the old Bee-masters recnmntead tarnipa 
to he kept, the blossoms of which are the earliest 
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tpriflg fowl ; the meadovr and hedge-row flowers 
sooa tucceeil. The blossoms m May, of all fruit- 
trees ; all of the turpentine or pine claw, and the 
LiddeD tree. Vetches, beans, white clover, lucern, 
a.ad sanfuio ; but it is Baid the humble bee only, is 
able lo feed on bruad clover, from the length of itc 
proboscis. Buck wheat is an artide of great eon- 
Gequence, where food i« raiaed expiesBly for the use 
of bees. Heath, furze, and broom staud in the firat 
rauk, as most sought and moat salubrious to the in- 
sects. Wiib the view of imparting a fragrancy of 
flavour to the honey, the odoriferous shrubs, thyme, 
lavender, sweet uarjoram, and their like, vith straw- 
berries and raspberries, should be planted. The 
sun-flower, holiy-hock, and poppy. Burrage-flow. 
ers, from their lung blooming, are uF the greatest use. 
Manh-mallowB nbound in farina. Melilot, a bien- 
nial plant Guuiid in hedges and underwood, which 
flowers in July, ia mueh sought by bees, and greatly 
productive of honey. It was formerly said to equal 
lucern at food fur horses, thence worthy of a mo- 
dero trial. Mignionutle iasupposed to bethe rluh* 
est in honey of all Sowers. Pinks and July-flowers. 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers. In Autumn, Oak* 
leaves, and those of all trees in Mhich the honeys, 
dew is found. 

The Apiary should be fixed in a dty andsheltered 
Nluation, and so far detached that it may be well 
defended from every kind of vermiu, the beetuivin|[ 
many enemies. A south-west aspect is reconioiend- 
ed by the elder Apiarians, on the ground that 
from the BOUth-ea»t| the bees are dtsluibed too earif 
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and thence do not work so late in the ereniug, by 
which they are losers. Whether the useor curiasity 
oF this idea predoruiBate, I have nut sufficieat ex- 
perience to decide j but certainly in tome situationa 
a S. W. aspect may be improper, and shelter from 
high winds is at any rate, indispentable. The apiary 
should not stand in a near distance to shrubs or 
plants of a height equal to the entrance of the hives, 
which may impede the flight of the bees heavy la- 
den. Ml their return home ; oeverthelecs, tow treei, 
shrubs, bushes, and espaliers, closeat hand, are ne- 
cessary, on which the swarms may alight. The bee- 
house or hive* should be so poiited, thut access may 
be had around them for the purpose of deiectiiig or 
renooving any nuisance ; and the ground should be 
kept free froui weeds, or an harbour of vermin, and 
in B state of perfect neatness, in which the bees de- 
light. Gravel walks and flower borders, are tfae 
useful and the ornamental of the apiary. 

Hives either stand in a bee-house, bos, orshed, or 
under a thatched or some kinduf roof. The etand 
on which the hive ii placed, should always be kept 
clean, particularly so in thespring, at the commence- 
ment of the working season. Id short, all impuri- 
ties should be removed from within and without the 
hive, in order to save thecleanly insects the unprofit- 
able labour of the removal of nuisances. Bees in 
health, never evacuate any excrement, but in the 
mode of perspiration j yet as they are never benumb- 
ed and dormant, they constantly feed. 

Beg-hives have ever varied much, both in their 
form, and the materials of which they have been 
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c«ii*tructed. In the natural sCate, these Insects, '. 
course, take possession of any hollow vacant spot, coi 
venienC for their domicile and laborutory — a holioif^ 
tree — cliasm in tjie rock or bank — or the wall i 
roof of a deserted building. In such places tht 
inclose themselves, always dwelling and labouring) 
in the daik. Taken under the protection 
the; will remain in any kind of dwelling appTOpt^l 
ateto their purpose, and hives have been made t| 
wood, for example, of a cask ; of wicker work plaf 
tered, and of straw ; the latter material in EnglanC 
particularly, has long had the preference, 
are glass hiv^, for the purpose of inspection 
mon straw hives ore to be had in any part of t 
country ; in London, the price of them Is 
crown, and three shillings per lb, extra, foraiiy glat 
in them which maybe required. 

Apiarians have not yet agreed on the most adva 
tajjeous form of the hive, a great number of Iht 
tasking their invention, and eaL-h recommending 
own form. Mr. Hujsh, as the last, ought to be U 
that account, and from his great practice is, i 
to be depended on in this particular. Indeed, 
the author to be studied by those who are ambil 
of oblainihg a complete theoretical and practic 
knowledge of bees i his Cottager's Manual, and tbi 
of Itaac's, being equally convenient for those to who< 
use they are addressed. The lluish hive is circi 
in shape like the old bu»hel or skep basket, I 
inga convex top or cover, with the great conveuit 
of being moveable, and which is suGBciently plal 
tered to prevent the admlisioa of light iuto the h 
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another io (Inable rows. The pedestal t 
aliould have but a single leg ov support, aoil its tO|^ I 
oQ which the hiv« is to stand, should be i 
of seaaoued atid substantial wood, which will iu)j( J 
warp, end which should be tirmly uailed to the pw^ J 
in a slanting direction, in order that the raiu mag 1 
cua off, all Bt^nant moisture beinj; highly iuioiicejt I 
to bees. 

Every possible method should be taken to prfr 1 
vent the access on the lodgment, in, or near t 
hive, of the varioui eneuies of the bee — aDtV I 
roothH, spiders, waspe ; of these, the iiiath and ttw-1 
ant are most destructive. Many birds, aUo, 
bide the tom-tit and sparrow, are bee-killeis, wit^. J 
which may be joiued the toad. The chief difEculty T 
lies with the moth, the ant, and the wasp, in Autumi). '1 
When the moth has oblftiued a considerable footing,, 
the bees will quit their hive. The prey of tb^ I 
moth is supposed to be tiie pollen, or bee-bread, i^ f 
store, and the heterogeneous refuse attached to the 
wax. A timely renewal of hives appears the only 
real remedy — to joia the bees to another hive, and 
save tlie little left by the depredators. The too 
fatal sign, according to Huish, of a hive taken poir 
session of by the moth, is an inaction of the be^ J 
during ten days or a fortnight, whilst the bees qf 1 
other hives are in activity. The ascent of ants xnaf J 
be prevented by tarring the lower part of the hi*|i 1 
pedestals, and constantly repeating it when too dry^ I 
lu a thickly-cultivated country, like England, it if 
an euormons scandal to breed and feed wasps, v>h^ I 
the fact is known that, to destroy a queen wasp i(i j 
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bees ; such a prize, I apprehend, has been seldom 
drawn in ihat lottery ; but a poor family, with care, 
might almost depend on saving the amount of their 
rent, perhaps of their shoe leather into the bargain. 
Rare instances have happened, in our Western 
Countries, of a hive producing forty pounds of ho- 
ney in the season ; twenty, down to twelve or four- 
teen pounds, are far more in course. But superior 
culture and attention will promote supei 
tities to the cornnion, of honey and wax. Of the 
latter, one lb. and half per hive, is the usual pro- 

At, or not long after Michaelmas, is the propir 
time to MOTB stocks of bees t or, in the spring, 
later than the beginning of March. The purchi 
mu!it be guided by the weight of the hivea, and 
that the slocks be not aged and decaying. How- 
ever, on this occasion, and indeed on the general 
Apiarian management, a beginner should make use 
of a practical guide, no matter of how illiterate a cast, 
since many of the country bee-keepers are sufficient- 
ly aafdit as to common practice ; and since grow- 
ing experience, and a reference to books, will prove 
a certain antidote In vulgar prejudice. This case is 
parallel with that of the purcltose of a horee. It is 
impossible to judge uf the value of a hive, but by 
a close and minute exfimination of it within doors, 
which can only be made by a person accustomed to 
bees, who possesses a good portion of the famed vif- 
tae of Job, and is not too delicate in the skin and 
flesh. Some have used a net-work covering for the 
head and face, and most follow the goodold 
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Sottitfiag tkeMMelves «ilh adraugfat or two of strong 
beer, anoiDttog* also tbeir hands and face thetewtth. 
The eiterior of the hive, the straw, shwild be fwA 
and aonnd. lotemaliy the middle ctmibs should he 
of a goldeo hue, pole yellow, by no means black, 
4he sign of age. If there be many queen cellE, the 
-hive is old and decaying. If the sides of the combs 
appear gaawed, it is an indicalion ihut the nwlhs 
,-)nve got possession of the hive, of course, the pui^ 
chase must be rejected. There is the adTaaUge 
411 a spring purrhase, that the be^s may be seen at 
work and judged of, but perhaps the diificnl^ 
s the greater, A loud bumming and 
much bustle, aiid fresh eKterior of t]ie hive, are the 
best signs. A hive in February ought to neigh fif- 
teen, at least twelve pounds ; in autumn, thirty 
pounds. But if an old hive, the quantity of ■>£«- 
bread or fariua, the heaviest substance in the hive, 
will constitute too much of the weight ; and so, loo 
much of a useless raw lualerial will be pur(.'baeed 
instead of honey. 

Tbcobject next to purchase, is the kemoval of ibe 
bargain homewards, nhicjh is always effected most 
coovenienlly and safely by water-carriage. Wli^re 
land carriage is necessary, it is managed by tno taea, 
having a pole between them,-i)pon which the hive, 
wrapped iu a sheet, is slung. It must not be car* 
ried on the head, for fear of niis|ilacing or breakiuc 
the combs and losing the honey. The entraDce 
of the hive must be previously closed with a tin 
plate, pierced with small holes to prevent suffocatioti 
vt the bees. At the period which 1 have quoted, tf 
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the eKcesMTc cheupnesa of honey, I refused hivcB in 
Uamiishire, at live and seven shiUingB earh ; the 
price at present is from ten to twenty shtllingi^ 
kcepeni obtaining, in the country, Troni one shilling 
to fifteen pence per lb. for their btst honey, ft 
seldom succeeds to keep bees in proximity to a large ' 

In our climate, although the beea may SVAItA 
several times in a season, it is found that, th« tirst < 
swarm only is worth preserving, A new hive should 
be fumigated with sulphur, previously to tha )ntro>-' 
duction of the snann, and os the first labour of | 
these wonderful insects is to aneep aud garnish their 
dwellings, and remore all oh^tades to their industry, 
aimuch as possible of this labour must be done for 
theiu> by rubbing the interior of tite hive with & 
hard brush, in order to remove all loose and project- 
ing straws. 

The ipring and summer duty of the Apiarias, ia 
to watch the diiily motions and journeys of his be«tb 
to protect them from eoemieg, to confine tbem at ; 
home it) storms, to secure the swarms, and move them 
temporHrily, on the want of food near home, to more 
plentiful quarters, which is cuatoioarily done witb 
safety and suceeis. In the winter monttis, the chiaf | 
care is to feed the stock when needful, and to pre> 
tecl them from every annoyanie, particularly that 
of damps and moisture, and the melting of snotiu 
Mild winters, from the moist state of the atmoB* , 
phere, are inimical to bees ; (he clear aud froety, 
favourable, whence the apiary miiy prosper ii 
northern cliBLate, lawarm and dry summers, by csohi j 
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sequence, the greatest produce of hooey unJ wax is 
made, aod most awarma cast, after the rule of warmer 
climates, so superior to ourH ia the quantity of those 
productioDs. Nevertheless, excessive solar heat is 
prejudicial to beei. 

The months of Mat aod Jdne are (o be watched 
fur swarms, the course of thuse snarms also to be 
watched, that they may be hived. Bees do not 
gwarni until the hive be full. The siga of the 
approaching departure of a ewaroi ia, the bees 
cluster and hang about the exterior of the hue, 
calling each other with shrill uotes, and the whole 
hive seems in great commotioD. Windy weatbeiii 
luustnnfortunatefor the young swarms, which may 
be blown beyond possibility of recovery. A smalt 
bive generally swarms earlier than a large one. 
In course, new hives will have been provided for 
the swarms. The rise and departure of a awanu 
is a most curious and gratifying, and, to a degree, 
auxioua spectacle to the proprietor. The first part of 
t'ieswariii,onquitting their native Itive, makes a short 
flight and then returns, joining the great multitude 
which ascends, parading and circling the ezpaaaet 
in thousands and tens of thousands. After this ce- 
remony, attending their queen, the whole swarm 
departs for some domicile or resting place, which 
has already been choseu by scouts sent out for that 
purpose. This is the critical branch of Apiarian 
business. The departure of swarms must be watch- 
ed efficiently, throughout the whole day, or tbejr 
will make thtir exit unseen, and may he totally lost. 
This seldom happens when they are duly followed, 
■> they are unlikely to travel very far, and generally 
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ftlight upon n tree or some accessible Epot. They 
are laid to fly Drier the rtite of a mile in tiro minutes. 
The accustomed music of warming pans and tongs 
on this occusion, is ud ancient fallacy of no kind of 
use ; or was perhaps originally practised to announce 
the proprietor's title to the swarm, which heliad 
a right to follow into other persons' grounds. A 
swarm, in its flight, fixing upon auy unfortunate ani- 
mal, is almost certain destruction tu it ; and among 
numerouB previous examples, a valuable horse has 
been so destroyed in the present season. 

Early drmtes, early suiarms — neio swarntt ueio 
hive: the latter ought to bean indispensable Apiarian 
rule, though bo orien infringed by cottagera, uho do 
not scruple to swarm their beeain old shattered hive*, 
already swarming with vermin. The swarm being 
overtaken, should be hived with alt possible expedi- 
tion, least they take a second flight. This duty can 
better be performed by experinced workmen or 
women, than here described. The hive should al- 
ways, if possible, be put under the swarm, and the 
bees shaken or brushed into it with a goose wing or 
bough. The hive is then to be covered with a sheet 
or table cloth. On ihis and all similar cases of 
danger from the sting of the insecta, tlie loo com- 
mon practice of acting vcitliout cover for the exposed 
parts of the body, is most rash and unprofitable. 
The injury received may be considerable, and be- 
sides, a person without defence cannot act with the 
necessary coolness uud effect. The neck, hands, and 
legs should be covered, the face defended by a mask 
of thin iron wire, and a linen hood or cloth thrown 
over the cap upon the head, the hood to full and he 
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ed below the shuuldere. The swarm may 

: iUelf into several clusters, in which case there 

hra several queens ; on beiog hived together, the bees 

.Will kill the supernumerBrj queens. But when an 

rDndivided swarm is hived and the bees aie restless 

■.and discoQtenred, it may be judged lliat ihej' have 

 Tpo queen, io course, that ihey wiU not lemain, 

l queen must he fm mediately provided for them 
□ the parent stock. Queens are discovered by 
r being surrounded by small gTau)>s of bees. 
I ^irst swarms from different hives uniting, must be 
[ aeparated. Second swarms uniting aiaj be bived 
I together. 
» Depriving, or gathering the harvest of honey 

 iromlhe hive, should be jierformed in August, im- 
P&iediately after the swarmmg season, for which Huish 
B-jpvei the satisfactory reason, that tlie bees, from that 
T beriod to October, may replenish the vacuum left in 

 ^jlie hive. The improved hive is far the must, pec 
I Jbaps the ouly conveuient form for this practice, which 

sufficiently simple and easy. Ascertain the weight 

l^vf the hive, and the quantity of honey CDOib -proper 

Kip be extracted, and coiuinenceihe operation as early 

TAD the evening as the bees shall he at rest. Revert 

F the full hive and place an empty «ie of precisely 

r *be game diameter over it; being fitted, that the 

l^es cannot escape, lie a large sheet or clotli round 

J.Uieoi where they join. Beat the sides of the fall 

l^ve with the band or a slick, in those parts to whicK 

Fglhe combs are attached, parallel with the eutraun. 

The bees alarmed, will all ascend into tfa£ atvr btve 

ID a f«w minutes, which will be known by a general 

huiuming;, and they may be then placed upon the 
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pedestal. The old hiTC moat be then taken in doors 
and the honey^comb cutout secundum artem, and 
to the proper extent, leaving the bees a winter store. 
Attention should be paid, not to cut into two or three 
combs at onre, but having commenced catting one to 
pursue it to thetopof the hive. This buaiiiess finish- 
ed, the hive should be inspected and mmtc perfectly 
dean. It may now be returned to its pedestal, and 
the other hive containing the be«, l>eiDg reversed, 
the old one placed orer it, and being lo left till 
morning, the bees will be then found intheir native 
domicile. 

The common mode of destroying bees by srrpo- 

CATioK, in order to take the whole produce of the 

I Vive, ia as follows. Every crack or crevice in the 

I" rtive must, in the first place, be closed with mortari 

[ <:Uy, or cow-dung ; sulphur is then placed at the 

 mtrance, and a. red hot poker passed through it in- 

 to the hive, and moved backwards and forward, whilst 
»• Ae smoke is blown in with a pair of bellows. The 
rbees will instantly set up the death cry, which ceaiea 
/ with equal haste. Close the entrance of the hive 
I during a few miuuteE, and beat against it to cauae 
b«lK bees to fall. All uoiae within having ceuaed, take 
\, Bp the hive and brush the remaining carcBses into a 
I tub of water. The fume of the sulphur is laid to 
I injure the quality of the honey, but that opinion 
k 'certainly is not corroborated by the experience or 
k complaint of the body of consumers, although per- 
^ flaps nine parts in ten of the honey consumed is 
. bbtained by sulFocating the bees. 

Drawing off the virgin or first honey, squeezing 
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The Wax being crnmbled or pressed, must be 
Wiled in nuter, and then strained from bags iiito a 
tub of water. The nater being strained when the 
wax is cold, it may be collected, boiled, and when 
cool, ffill be found in a cake on the Burfdce. It is 
refined by repealed boilings in fuir water. 

Some vtriteTB bold, that fbeding bee* is of little 
consequence, tlieir own honey being sufficient and 
the most proper food, However, few bee keepers 
but have found the occasional necensity in hard win- 
ters, stormy weather, and during the ureakness of a 
stock. Sweet alimenls are natural to bees, as sugar 
and beer, sugar sops, sweet worts, refuse honey ; for 
dry meat, bean flower, or that mixed with any sweet 
ingredient. The nioile of feeding, is by placing the 
viands on a grooved board, upon which the hive is set. 

The chief diseases of bees, generally arising 
from damps, cold, or povert]', and occasionally from 
the excessive heat of the sun, when shelter is neces- 
sary for the hive — are dysentery or looseness, torpor, 
falling in flight from vertigo orgiddiness, lice. Care 
and good feeding seem to be the only remedies, on 
which much dependence can be placed. Good old 
red port mixed with honey, and toast soaked in old 
beer, are the chief specifics in repute. 

Keepers of bees should always have at hand, pure 
olive oil as a remedy for the btino of those insects, 
to be dropped instantly on the wound : or Venice 
treacle, which some mix with oil. The juice of 
anions and salt mixed are also used for the same 
purpose. 

To Stoke, or preierve honey, the vessels or jan 
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